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AN ACT OF DELIBERATE UNFRIENDLINESS 


NCE more American lives have been taken 

by a German submarine. They were only 

two, but it was no fault of the “Arabic’s” 

assailant that they were not more than a 
score. The rest were saved by prompt and efficient action 
and by good luck. 

The evidence is strong that there was no warning 
from the attacking vessel. That there was no command 
to halt. That there was no pretense of visit and search. 
That there was no opportunity given for insuring the 
safety of passengers and crew. 

The act, then, was in clear contravention of the rights 
of noncombatants and of neutrals as established by the 
usage of civilized warfare. It was an unquestioned in- 
vasion of the rights of American citizens upon the high 
seas. It would have been such an invasion even if no 
American lives had been lost as the ship sank. For put- 
ting life in jeopardy is, in law and morals, only a less 
serious international wrong than taking life away. 


The German Government could be in no doubt as to 
the view which the American people would take of this 
act. Unless Germany can show some element of justifi- 
cation which does not appear upon the surface, it is a 
deliberately unfriendly act. These were the words of 
solemn warning with which the President closed the 
third note on the sinking of the “Lusitania.” Berlin 
need await no new word from us to characterize this 
fresh killing of American citizens. 

In face of such an act of deliberate unfriendliness we 
must all keep our heads cool and our nerves steady. Ger- 
many has shown her contempt for words of reasonable- 
ness. She forces us to add to our words, action. But as 
our words have been well weighed and sober, so should 
our acts be well considered and restrained. 

Still must we trust the President. His is the primary 
responsibility. His is the grave duty of leadership, At 
this hour he needs the nation’s help, he has the nation’s 
confidence. 


IF FEUDAL—-WHY? 


HERE used to be a story in the school “Reader”— 

that really good old Reader that we used to thumb 
fifty years ago—about two travelers who had seen the 
world and returned to their native village. Questioned 
by friends and neighbors, each told what he had seen. 
The list of scenes and places was the same in each tale, 
but one narrator gave it forth in falling accents and the 
tones of a man much bored, the other enthusiastically 
and with rising inflections. Using the same subject mat- 
ter, one pictured the world as a tiresome and disap- 


must accept as the best data on these topics that we 
possess. Mr. Ghent is no tyro in the handling of 
sources, and the wise man will not try to escape from 
the offered conclusion by denying the premises. Neither 
is Mr. Ghent a reasoner to trifle with. He knows his 
logic and he uses it remorselessly. 

Nevertheless, it is fair to ask whether Mr. Ghent’s 
picture would be any less true to life if looked at in 
the sunlight of optimism, instead of under the shadows 
of pessimism. Suppose that it should turn out to be 
true that the world of hu- 








a place full of gladness and 
well worth seeing. 

Mr. W. J. Ghent, return- 
ing to a consideration of 
that “Benevolent Feudalism” 
which he pictured thirteen 
years ago, still sees the mod- 
ern capitalistic world as a 
pretty bad place. The lines 
and colors that enter into 
his picture are facts and fig- 
ures of corporation growth, 
control and output, of the 
distribution of annual in- 
come, of wages and prices 
which are taken from those 
official sources that all of us 


pointing place, the other as 


interest. 





HE Associate Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, Mr. Harold J. Howland, 
sailed for England on the “New 
York,” of the American Line, on Satur- 
day—two days after the “Arabic” went 
down. It is his purpose to study the situa- 
tion in such countries as he may visit 
with special reference to the effect upon 
their people of the unprecedented up- 
heaval in all departments of life which 
has been caused by the Great War. A 
series of articles may be expected which 
can hardly fail to have keen human 


man interests is becoming 
much more highly organized 
than it was in the days of 
Benjamin Franklin or even 
in the days of Franklin 
Pierce? And suppose that 
the plan of organization 
when carefully analyzed 
turns out to be structurally 
and functionally so similar 
to the feudalism of seven or 
eight hundred years ago 
that it might well enough be 
described as in fact a kind 
of feudalism, more or less 
benevolent as the case may 
be. Would it necessarily fol- 
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low that the world is therefore a worse place to live 
in than it was fifty or seventy-five years ago, and al- 
together worse than it would be if it were organized 
according to that scheme of politico-industrial social- 
ism, that Mr. Ghent approves of? 

We mean, of course, is it a worse place than it would 
be under Mr. Ghent’s kind of socialism—always to be 
distinguished from I. W. W.-ism, or other syndicalism— 
_ the human stuff that we have to deal with being just 
what it is today, no better, no worse? Mankind is en- 
gaged in a rather stiff struggle for existence. It is not 
only an individual struggle; it is also a collective and 
organized struggle. Collectively it is carried on by in- 
dustrial units, municipal units, national and imperial 
units. The feudal plan of organization has at one or 
another time prevailed in many parts of the world, and 
here and there for a very long while. The presumption 
is that it answered fairly well the purpose of saving 
alive and making reasonably happy the peoples that 
lived under it. When it gave way in Europe, and later 
on in Japan, before other plans, and when in Europe 
and in America, experiments more or less democratic 
were tried with a degree of success variously estimated 
by different minds, we presume that the changes oc- 
curred because more liberal systems proved for the time 
being to be more usable under new conditions that the 
collective struggle had assumed. 

So we ask Mr. Ghent, and we hope he will tell us, 
whether, if the world is not at present moving toward 
his socialistic goal, the causes of failure may not be 
found in the present unfitness of mankind for such 
highly intelligent and disinterested coéperation as his 
plan seems to call for. We find it difficult to believe that 
if mankind were, all in all, qualified for such high em- 
prise it would let the realization go drifting on into a 
vague and distant future as, we gather from Mr. 
Ghent’s account of things, it is actually doing. And if 
by chance our surmise is right, and Mr. Ghent should 
find it necessary to admit that mankind is not as yet 
quite capable of so big an undertaking, will he answer 
also one question further, namely: Given the human 
material as we just now find it, is it quite certain that 
any other scheme of organization would get out of it 
a more successful total codperation in the production 
and distribution of material goods, knowledge, sanita- 
tion, stimulation. of thought and emotion, friendliness, 
and, in some rough sense of the word, happiness, than 
our more or less benevolent feudalism is producing? 

We hold no brief for capitalism, feudal or other, or 
for any particular brand of democracy, or, indeed, for 
any specific social form. We are merely curious. We 
crave knowledge. 





ee 


ASHTABULA—MUNICIPAL PIONEER 

HERE are two ideals in municipal government: 

complete expression of the public will, and absolute 
efficiency in carrying out the public will. The two even 
taken together do not insure good government; that is 
dependent upon a vigorous, unwavering, intelligent pub- 
lic interest. But any machinery which will bring one or 
the other ideal nearer is worth using. 

Efficiency in administration seems to be more easily 
attained thru the city manager than in any other way. 
Complete expression of the public will, at least in the 
matter of election to office, is more nearly secured by 


proportional representation than by any other electoral 
device yet invented. 

Ashtabula, Ohio, uses both plans. It is the only city 
in the United States of which this is true. The campaign 
for proportional representation, on which we com- 
mented on July 26, came to a successful conclusion at 
the referendum on August 10. Ashtabula’s government 
will be run by a city manager responsible to a commis- 
sion of seven members elected under proportional rep- 
resentation. That means that no member of the commis- 
sion receives less than one-eighth of ali the balluts cast 
and not more than one-eighth of the voters throw away 
their franchise on an unsuccessful candidate. In other 
words, seven-eighths of the ballots produce results. 

Of all the charter changes which the better-cities 
propaganda has made familiar, proportional representa- 
tion is the least understood, and at first glance seems 
the most theoretical. Other cities have now an oppor- 
tunity to see how the plan works, and the demonstration 
ought to be fruitful. 


————— 


GEORGIA’S SHAME 

HE murder of Leo Frank by a mob disgraces 

Georgia and brings discredit on the whole country. 
There is a difference in murders. A secret murder is 
bad, very bad, but not so bad as a public murder, delib- 
erately planned and engaged in by a multitude of shame- 
less participants. The secret murderer knows he is doing 
wrong, and by concealing his crime pays hypocritical 
respect to the public conscience; but the mob-murderer 
has lost the sense of right, rests in the approval of his 
accomplices and is proud of his crime. He is lost to con- 
science as well as law, and the public he represents is 
rotten with anarchy. 

Thus debased were the members of the mob that 
plotted the murder of Leo Frank. It was done with de- 
liberation. It was the fruit of no hasty, sudden passion; 
but was the cool plotting for weeks in many homes and 
clubs and barrooms of hundreds of willing assassins. 
The victim was a Jew charged with a girl’s murder, con- 
victed in the heat of public passion on the paltry testi- 
mony of a negro who claimed to have been an accom- 
plice in the crime, sentenced to be hanged, the sentence 
commuted to life imprisonment by the Governor, who 
did not believe him guilty. Then his throat was slashed 
by a fellow-prisoner sentenced for murder, but who 
thought the Jew too vile to live. He had not yet re- 
covered from this attack on his life when an organized 
lynching party in five automobiles speeded to the state’s 
prison, dragged Frank out by force, carried him back 
a hundred miles and hanged him on a tree near the 
girl’s home. The Governor who commuted the sentence 
and who had fled the state for fear of his life says 
that every one of the mob deserves to be hanged, and so 
say we—if law is not a farce. 

This is an unusual case; it had excited the whole 
country. It was no ordinary lynching. It was done in 
the sight and in defiance of the whole country. Here 
accrues the special shame of Georgia. 

How can Georgia wipe out the stain? Only by finding 
out, as can easily be done, who were the “best citizens” 
guilty of this dastardly crime, and then sending them 
to prison for long terms. 

In this awful affair two things may be observed with 
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great concern: one, the reversal of the moral sense, in 
the general calling of good evil and evil good; and the 
other the terrorizing of the officers of law and of 
private speech. The lynchers fully believe they have done 
a solemn duty. In trampling on the law they have exe- 
cuted the law. And now they go further and let it be 
known that it would not be safe to attempt to discover 
or punish them, for they are determined men. Cobb 
County and all Georgia are afraid of them—where 
they are not approved. No jury is likely to convict 
or even indict them. They think they are safe, and they 
are as bold, and yet as cowardly, as desperate and as 
lawless as were the Ku Klux, whose methods they have 
bettered. The Ku Klux bands frightened negroes; these 
best business men of Cobb County safely terrorize sher- 
iffs and courts and Governors, tho the clues they leave 
behind them are as thick as the pebbles in the Chatta- 
hoochee. They have committed a monstrous crime; they 
believe they have executed a great justice, and they 
feel secure. Georgia law and Georgia justice are under 
their feet, unavenged and apparently powerless. 








THE EFFECT OF WAR ON THE CHURCH 
OON after the beginning of the war, reports from 
the belligerent nations indicated a large increase in 

church attendance and a new enthusiasm in religious 
exercizes and functions. A superficial optimism pointed 
to these manifestations as a warrant for prophecies that 
the war would inaugurate a great religious revival. The 
more thoughtful, however, questioned how it would be 
possible for a social calamity which ran athwart the 
great basic principles of Christianity to result in any 
permanent gain for the Christian religion, either in its 
spirit or its organized efforts. How could brotherly love, 
piety and good-will be promoted by strife and hatred? 
Would there be any opportunity for the ethical side of 
Christianity to make gains in the face of the floods of 
violence, deceit, riot and pillage, released and encour- 
aged by war? Was it not necessary that those universal 
elements which Christianity was seeking to realize in 
the world should, for the time, be overcome and sub- 
jected to the limitations of race, nationality and par- 
tizanship? 

Such questions on the part of many led to the feeling 
that Christianity had somehow partially failed in not 
preventing the war, and that religion would suffer seri- 
ously in the confusion and strife that were to follow. 
These fears seem to have been well grounded. Recent 
reports from England and Germany show that the ini- 
tial enthusiasm which filled the churches in the early 
months of the struggle has been slowly ebbing away, 
until, in many quarters, it has given place to a reaction 
which has depleted the churches. Special services have 
been discontinued in many of the Berlin and London 
churches which were daily crowded at the beginning of 
the war, and the regular Sunday gatherings have large- 
ly fallen off. Many causes for this change have been 
alleged, such as the inability of the church to sound a 
high ethical note, or escape subservience to political 
control, or the continued engrossment of church leaders 
with petty ecclesiastical or creedal contentions in the 
face of urgent world problems and opportunities. What- 
ever the causes may be, the decline in influence and ef- 
fectiveness is unmistakable. It is a serious question 
when and how the tide can be turned. This does not 


mean the ruin of the church any more than the war 
means the annihilation of civilization, but it does place 
a burden upon religious leaders to examine carefully 
their resources and limitations, and in this period of 
eclipse to reorganize their forces along still broader 
lines for the huge tasks that are already assuming form 
in the mind of Christian seer and prophet. 








LIVING ON AIR 


HAT may be done in the way of invention by 

castaways on an uninhabited island has been the 
theme of many romances, such as Robinson Crusoe, The 
Swiss Family Robinson and The Mysterious Island. It 
is now being tried in stern reality and on the largest 
scale. To be sure, Germany is not an island, nor is it 
completely cut off from the rest of the world by its 
ring of enemies, but it is sufficiently isolated and hard 
prest to afford full scope to the maternal instincts of 
Necessity. 

The food supply is the most vital problem and of this 
the chief factor is albumen, the nitrogenous part of 
our food. The carbohydrates, such as sugar and starch, 
could be obtained in abundance from beets and potatoes, 
which make them directly thru the aid of sunshine 
from the carbon dioxide of the air and the water of 
the soil. But the nitrogen, altho it forms four-fifths of 
the air, cannot be used directly by animals and most 
plants. Even a plant of such a low order as the yeast 
requires its nitrogen served up to it in the form of 
ammonia. Consequently the intensive farming of Europe 
has long been dependent upon fertilizers and especially 
on the nitrate beds of Chile. 

In 1898 Sir William Crookes, a far-sighted English 
chemist, predicted that these nitrate deposits would be 
exhausted by 1950 and then the human race would suffer 
from nitrogen starvation unless some way of utilizing 
atmospheric nitrogen were discovered. Fortunately, a 
way was discovered, in fact several ways, in the nick 
of time to avert the calamity. The waterfalls of Norway 
and Switzerland are working night and day hitching 
together the nitrogen and oxygen atoms of the air to 
provide Europe with the means of life and death, for, 
sad to say, the nitrates so produced are being used 
just now for filling explosive shells as well as for fer- 
tilizing the soil. 

The German chemical firms which had developed this 
process sold out to the French and Norwegians shortly 
before the war; why they relinquished so profitable an 
industry was not understood until it was disclosed that 
they had something better up their sleeves, namely, a 
method of combining nitrogen and hydrogen to form 
ammonia. This, the Haber process, has now under pres- 
sure of the war been carried a step further, and the 
ammonia converted into edible albumen. Sugar is mixt 
with ammonium sulfate and the necessary mineral 
salts. Then it is sown with yeast and a strong current 
of air blown over the fermenting mass. In a short time 
a yeast cake is produced that makes a good fodder for 
horses and cattle and may even be used in bread. A 
somewhat similar method of growing yeast on am- 
monium salts has been worked out by American chem- 
ists who were interested in the improvement of our 
present wasteful way of making bread, but its employ- 
ment has been interfered with by some of our over- 
zealous pure food people. Never mind; they will come 
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around to it in time and then very likely they will want 
to make it compulsory. That is usually the way. 

How much this discovery will contribute to the prac- 
tical solution of Germany’s food problem remains to be 
seen. The breweries, which supply yeast cake for all 
purposes and are now running at half capacity, have 
taken it up and it is to be hoped that they will find it so 
profitable that they may devote themselves to it after 
the war. It is at any rate amazing to think that it is 
possible to take the nitrogen of the air, the most re- 
fractory of the elements, hard to get and hard to hold, 
and within the space of a few hours convert it into a 
food. It marks an immense step in the conquest of 
nature by man. 


ZEPPELIN RAIDS 


E seem to have learned in this war, so different 

from any previous wars, that anything is legiti- 
mate that will hurt the enemy. The decisions of the 
Hague Conferences, which tried to civilize war, are 
mere scraps of paper. Nothing that will kill and conquer 
is barred, whether bombs from sky or under sea, or, on 
land, spouting flames or spreading stench. All have done 
victory good service. 

But what good have the Zeppelins done? Thus far 
their only purpose seems to have been to tease England. 
Now, teasing is not war; it is preliminary to war. It is 
provoking; it maddens the adversary; it makes him 
more determined, more dangerous, It is quite legitimate 
to drop bombs on a warship, or a camp, or a fortress, 
but this is not what the Zeppelins are doing. They drop 
their bombs miscellaneously on undefended cities, and 
they maim or kill here and there a dozen men and women 
and children. This does not help the war; it is only mad- 
dening. It strengthens the enemy. To be sure, it shows 
that England’s ocean wall and England’s supreme navy 
cannot screen England’s coasts against an occasional 
biting mosquito; but, again, pestering is not war. Thus 
far Taubes and other scouting airships have done legiti- 
mate military services, but Zeppelins have seemed to be 
only the ministers of spite and hate. 








MINISTER RUSSELL’S RETURN 


NE result of the retirement of Mr. Bryan from the 
Cabinet has been the restoration of William W. 
Russell to the office of Minister to Santo Domingo, from 
which Mr. Bryan removed him two years ago, when the 
place was given to James M. Sullivan. Mr. Russell was 
a Democrat, and a man of exceptional experience in the 
diplomatic service. Originally appointed by President 
Cleveland to be secretary of the legation at Caracas, he 
had been retained by four Republican presidents. He had 
been minister in Venezuela, Colombia and Panama, as 
well as in Santo Domingo. Mr. Bryan’s friend Sullivan, 
for whose benefit Mr. Russell was excluded from the 
service in which he had labored for eighteen years, was 
forced to resign a few weeks ago, on account of the 
report of an investigation made by Senator Phelan at 
the President’s request. Mr. Russell was a Democrat, as 
we have said, but Mr. Bryan thought that Sullivan was 
a more “deserving” one. 
This investigation brought to light the memorable 
letter in which Secretary Bryan, writing to the Ameri- 
can officer in charge of Santo Domingo’s customs rev- 
enue, sought places for “deserving Democrats” in the 


service under this officer’s control. This was the letter 
which led Santo Domingo’s Minister of Finance to re- 
mark that when the people of his country rewarded po- 
litical workers they did it with their own money. 

The appointment of Mr. Russell should be followed 
by a restoration of the customs officers who were dis- 
placed when Sullivan came in. The United States has 
lost something in the estimation of good people in the 
West Indies and Central America by reason of the deg- 
radation of the diplomatic service and the accompany- 
ing disturbance of the fiscal protectorate’s customs 
service in Santo Domingo during the last two years. Our 
Government has sought a similar protectorate in Hayti. 
Those who rejected it pointed to Sullivan, Mr. Bryan’s 
letter, and the quarrels in the American customs service 
of the adjoining country. There now should be thoro 
reform in all our relations with Santo Domingo. There 
could not have been a better beginning of the work than 
is shown in the return of Mr. Russell to the post from 
which he was so unjustly and unwisely dismissed. 








A DEMAND FOR RELIGIOUS PEACE 


N the whole we now have religious peace in this 
CQocanes, Our Protestant denominations are not 
fighting each other; indeed, most of our churches are 
living under the banner of federation. And there is usu- 
ally truce between Protestants and Catholics, altho 
within a few years a number of pestilent journals have 
found it profitable to attack their Catholic fellow Chris- 
tians. There ought to be no objection to honest and 
friendly discussion, but on both sides there has been 
dishonest and malicious abuse. 

The city of Buffalo has suffered from such discredit- 
able speech, and the peaceable men in both ranks are 
disgusted and have resolved to try in a new way to put 
an end to it. Over 125 of the leading citizens, among 
whom we note the names of twenty-six Catholic and 
Protestant clergymen, have signed a remonstrance 
against such religious intolerance. They applied to citi- 
zens of every creed to discourage the reading of pub- 
lications which contain misrepresentations or vilifica- 
tions of another’s religion, and attendance at any secret 
or public meetings whose object is to foment religious 
antagonism. They also condemn the making of religion 
a test applied to a candidate for public office. The pur- 
pose of this public appeal appears in the following para- 
graph: 


We, the Roman Catholic signers of this appeal, affirm 
that there is no organization within the Catholic church 
enga in promoting the political interest of the church 
or of any of its members, and that the authorities of the 
church do not attempt to influence or direct the political 
action of its adherents, and we respectfully invite the fullest 
and the freest investigation of the truth of this statement 
by any person or organization. 

In a corresponding paragraph the Protestant signers 
of the appeal ask that any organization that requires a 
religious test for public office or for any employment be 
dissolved at once. 

We like this appeal. It carries the weight of honored 
names. It puts the ban of disapproval on language and 
conduct which have misled not a few honest but not in- 
telligent citizens, and it may silence the mischief-makers. 
The affirmation of the Catholic signers, denying that 
the Church is in politics, is one that fairly requires the 
mischief-makers to prove their charges or keep silence. 
Let us have peace. 





























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














oe The largest passenger 
yr et ee Fy vessel except the 

“Lusitania” which has 
fallen a victim to the German sub- 
marines is the White Star liner “Ara- 
bic,” which was torpedoed at 9:30 on 
the morning of the 19th. She was 
bound for New York and when at- 
tacked was passing south of Ireland, 
off Fastnet, that is, not far from 
the place where the “Lusitania” 
went down. The news was held up for 
thirteen hours by the censor and even 
yet is obscure in details, but it appears 
that the British steamship ‘“Dunsley” 
had been shelled by a submarine and 
her crew was leaving the sinking ship 
as the “Arabic” passed by, and was 
struck by a torpedo from an unseen 
submarine. The vessel was hit on the 
starboard side near the stern. There 
was a terrific explosion which killed 
two women on deck. A column of water 
was thrown high into the air and the 
ship sank in eleven minutes. Captain 
Finch dived from the bridge as she sank 
and was saved. 

The boats had been swung out and 
life belts distributed in advance. Four- 
teen boats were promptly lowered and 
the passengers put into them without 
panic or disorder, altho some had been 
in bed and were still in their night 
clothes when rescued. Several of the 
boats were smashed or sucked under as 
the ship went. The other boats were 
picked up two to four hours later and 
taken to Queenstown. There were 187 
passengers on the “Arabic” and 242 in 
the crew. Of the passengers 18 were 
lost and of the crew 43. Among the 
passengers were twenty-five Americans 
of whom two were lost: Dr. Edmund 
F. Woods, of Janesville, Wisconsin, and 
Mrs. Josephine L. Brugiére, of New 
York. 

The excuse given by the German 
Government for the sinking of the 
“Lusitania,” that she was carrying 
munitions for the Allies, does not apply 
to the “Arabic,” since she was outward- 
bound from Liverpool. The “Arabic” 
had, however, been carrying heavy 
loads of war munitions for the last few 
months, a million dollars worth at a 
trip. When she left New York on her 
last voyage, July 28, she had the big- 
gest cargo of any supplies that has ever 
left the port, including 4000 cases of 
cartridges, 2173 cases of empty -pro- 
jectiles, 503 cases of ammunition and 
many automobiles and aeroplanes. The 
White Star liner “‘Cymric,” which pre- 
ceded the “‘Arabic,’’ was convoyed thru 
the war zone by relays of British war- 
ships, but the Admiralty states that 
she was not protected in this way. 
A passenger vessel under convoy has 
the status of a transport, and, accord- 
ing to international law, is liable to 
attack. President Wilson deferred ac- 
tion until complete official reports could 
be received. 








THE GREAT WAR 


A t 16—British troops landed at 
juvla, Gallipoli. Whitehaven, Eng- 

land, shelled by German submarine. 

August 17—Germans capture Polish 
ortress of Kovno. Italians gain 
trenches near Tolmino. 

August 18—Venizelos becomes Pre- 
mier of Greece, favoring Allies. Zep- 
pelin raid on London kills ten and 
wounds thirty-six. 

August i19—British liner “Arabic” 
sunk by German submarine. British 
submarine torpedoed on Danish 
coast by Germans. 

August 20—Germans take fortress of 

ovo Georgievsk, Poland, German 
fleet loses superdreadnought and 
three cruisers in Gulf of Riga. 

August 2i—Italy declares war on 
Turkey. Cotton made contraband by 
Great Britain. 

August 22—German armies closing in 
on Brest Litovsk. French Chamber 
of Deputies investigates conduct of 
war. 




















The increased activity 
Naval Warfare of the German sub- 

marines is indicated 
by the fact that on the day following 
the sinking of the “Arabic,” London 
reported the loss of ten vessels in this 
way, seven British, two Norwegian and 
one Spanish. During the week preced- 
ing the loss to British shipping was 
thirteen. 

Hitherto no British transport has 
been lost, altho during the year of war 
2,000,000 soldiers have been conveyed 
by the fleet from all parts of the world. 
But on August 14 the “Royal Edward” 
was struck by a submarine in the 
Aegean and a thousand men were lost. 
The troops were mainly reinforcements 
of the Twenty-ninth Division ‘which is 
at Gallipoli, with details of the medical 
corps, altogether 1382 officers and men 
besides the crew of 220. Where the sub- 
marine came from is not known or not 
disclosed. But since one Unterseeboot 
has successfully made its way thru the 
English Channel, the Strait of Gibral- 
tar and the Dardanelles, it is evident 
that the Mediterranean route can no 
longer be considered safe. 

An amazing instance of the power 
and daring of the new German sub- 
marine is the bombardment of the Eng- 
lish coast by one of them on August 15. 
The towns shelled were Whitehaven, 
Harrington and Parton, on the Irish 
Sea near Solway Firth. 

The destruction of a British submar- 
ine under Danish protection has caused 
great indignation in both countries. 
The British submarine “E-13” ran 
aground on the Danish island of Salt- 
holm and was approached by three 
Danish torpedo boats which were ready 
to intern her at the expiration of the 
twenty-four hour limit if she did not 
get off before. But a German destroyer 
came up within three hundred yards of 
the stranded vessel, discharged a tor- 
pedo and shelled her. The crew tried to 
escape but while they were in the water 





were fired upon with machine guns and 
shrapnel and some of them were killed. 
Then the Danish boats interposed and 
the German destroyer withdrew. 

According to Petrograd the German 
fleet was defeated in an attempt to 
enter the Gulf of Riga and lost the 
battle cruiser “Moltke,” three cruisers 
and seven torpedo boats. Four “enor- 
mous transports crammed with sol- 
diers” attempting to land were re- 
pulsed and the troops are said to have 
been “exterminated.” This is a heavy 
blow to the German navy, since the 
“Moltke” was one of the most powerful 
ships. She was built in 1910 at a cost 
of $10,491,000 and carried ten 11-inch 
guns. Her speed was over twenty-nine 
knots. The “Moltke” was seen in the 
Hudson in 1912, representing Germany 
at the Fulton centenary. 


The Zeppelin raids on 
Aerial Warfare England are becoming 

increasingly frequent, 
but how much damage they do cannot 
be told for the British censor refuses to 
allow the disclosure of the localities 
visited and the German airmen can 
only surmise what effect their bombs 
have had. At any rate Zeppelins are 
known to have reached England on the 
night of the 9th, 18th and 17th. Ac- 
cording to the British reports forty 
persons were killed and more wounded, 
all civilians, and many of them women 
and children. A church and many 
dwelling houses are reported damaged, 
but no military or naval buildings. Ac- 
cording to the German account the 
Zeppelins reached Harwich and Lon- 
don, and did serious damage to docks, 
shipping and communications at vari- 
ous places. 

The French airmen have been very 
successful of late in raiding German 
towns beyond the frontier. A squadron 
of thirty-two aeroplanes raided Saar- 
bruek, Rhenish Prussia, and dropt 160 
bombs of large size filled with high ex- 
plosives. In Bavaria, Zweibruecken and 
Sankt Ingbert were visited by half a 
dozen aeroplanes and eight persons 
were killed by their bombs. 

In an aerial combat between an Aus- 
trian and an Italian squadron over the 
Adriatic, three of the Austrian ma- 
chines were brought down and their 
crews killed or captured. An Austrian 
seaplane dropt bombs in four of the 
coast forts of Venice. It was attacked 
by five Italian aeroplanes, but two were 
forced to land by machine gun fire and 
the others abandoned the pursuit. 


The central fortress 

The Fall of in the first Russian 
Novo Georgievsk line of defense is 
Novo Georgievsk, situated at the apex 
of the triangle of fortifications which 
juts out toward Germany. The taking 
of Warsaw allowed the Germans to 
pass to the south of it and at the same 
time they broke thru the fortified line 
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of the Narew River to the north of it. 
The two forces joined east of the for- 
tress and so cut off its garrison from 
the Russian army which was retreating 
eastward to the Bug. 

The Russians had anticipated that 
Novo Georgievsk would be isolated and 
had prepared it to stand a siege of 
many months. The civilians of the town 











had been expelled so there were no un- 
necessary mouths to feed as at 
Przemysl, which held out nine months 
against the Russians in spite of a large 
city population. Petrograd assured the 
world on August 17 that the fortress 
was “abundantly supplied with victuals 
and munitions sufficient to last a year.” 
Three days later it was in the hands of 











BREAKING THRU THE SECOND RUSSIAN LINE OF DEFENSE 
The second line of defense in Poland has crumpled even quicker than the first. Of the two 


fortresses which stand at the ends of the line, like castles 
German armies are nearing Brest Litovsk from the south, west and north. The 


on a chessboard, Kovno has fallen 
railroad 


an 
between Bialystok and Brest Litovsk has been cut. The light shading shows territory gained by 
the Germans in their latest advance; the heavy shading that still held by the Russians 


the Germans, altho the garrison out- 
numbered the besiegers. 

Novo Georgievsk was taken by the 
same tactics which the Germans em- 
ployed so successfully a year ago 
against the fortresses of Belgium and 
France, that is by concentrating the 
fire of heavy guns upon three of the 
ring of forts, and when these were 
broken up charging thru the gap in 
solid formation. Novo Georgievsk oc- 
cupies a strong natural position at 
the intersection of three rivers, the 
Vistula, the Narew and the Wkra. As 
the Germans captured the outlying 
forts they mounted their guns upon the 
ruins and directed their fire upon the 
central defenses. The Russians with- 
drew from the forts across the rivers 
and then blew up the bridges. The main 
attack was made on Forts No. 1, 2 and 
8, in the northern sector. After a final 
bombardment on August 20 all three 
were stormed and carried by the Saxon 
reserves late in the afternoon. Some of 
the store houses were burned and 
magazines blown up, but the advance 
of the Germans was so rapid that a 
large part of the supplies which had 
been laid in for the siege fell into their 
hands. They report the capture of 
20,000 prisoners and 700 guns. 


Last week we told 
how the first Rus- 
sian line of defense 
had given way. This week we have to 
report that the second line, a hundred 
miles behind, is shattered. The Russian 
system of defense has long been based 
upon the four strong fortresses of Novo 
Georgievsk and Ivangorod on the Vis- 
tula, Kovno on the Niemen and Brest 
Litovsk on the Bug. These constitute 
the corners of the famous “Polish Quad- 
rilateral.” Three of them are now in 
the hands of the Germans and the 
fourth, Brest Litovsk, is already under 
fire of their guns. 

Of all the forts in the first line the 
only one still holding out is Osowiec 
(Ossowetz), which curiously enough, 
was considered at the start of so little 
importance that it does not appear 
upon many of the early war-maps. But 
being situated in a swamp where the 
big guns cannot easily get at it, it has 
withstood the German attacks for many 
months, while the historic fortress of 
Kovno has quickly succumbed. The 
same surprizes have appeared in the 
western theater. Namur and Antwerp 
fell long ago, but Ypres and Souchez 
are yet untaken. 

The siege of Kovno was conducted 
by Generals von Eichhorn and Lits- 
mann under the personal direction of 
Field Marshal. von Hindenburg. The 
42-centimeter Krupp howitzers brought 
from the west speedily demolished the 
fortifications upon the left bank of the 
Niemen River. On the 18th the forts on 
the southwestern front were stormed. 
Here the Germans took 4500 prisoners 
and 240 guns, and on the following day 
the main fortress fell into their hands 
with 400 more guns and large quanti- 
ties of ammunition, which the Russians 
can ill afford to lose. 

Kovno stands at the northern end of 


Second Russian 
Line Broken 
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THE GOOSE-STEP 


The German commissariat has mobilized a large 


flock of fowl which had been abandoned by the 


Russian and Polish peasants in their flight before the invaders 


the second Russian line of defense and 
its fall brings the Germans behind the 
Niemen River. Vilna, the most impor- 
tant railroad center of this section, lies 
undefended before them. On the south 
the armies advancing from Warsaw 
have cut the railroad at Bielsk and the 
armies which came up from Galicia 
have crost the Bug River above and 
below the fortress of Brest Litovsk. 
The collapse of the Russian defense is 
so complete that there is serious talk of 
the Government abandoning Petrograd 
fo ' the old capital of Moscow, which is 
not so accessible. 


The long-expected codp- 
Italy at War eration of Italy in the 
with Turkey campaign against the 
Dardanelles is now about to begin. The 
reasons alleged for the declaration of 
war against Turkey are that the Turks 
have been inciting the natives to rebel- 
lion in Libya (Tripoli), which Italy 


took from Turkey in 1911, and that the 
Italian residents have not been allowed 
to leave Turkish territory. There are 
some seven hundred Italian reservists 
in Syria whom Mr. Morgenthau, the 
American Ambassador, offered to send 
home on American ships, but the Turk- 
ish Government suspecting, doubtless 
with justice, that they would soon be 
employed against Constantinople, re- 
fused to let them return. 

It is supposed that the Italian con- 
tingent will be landed somewhere on 
the Gulf of Saros so as to advance upon 
Constantinople from the southwest 
while the French and English force 
their way up the Gallipoli peninsula on 
the south. If the report is true that 
Bulgaria has been induced to join the 
Allies and has massed 150,000 men on 
the Turkish frontier ready for another 
march thru Thrace, ‘Constantinople 
would be encompassed on every side 
except the Asiatic and subjected to the 


simultaneous attack of five enemies, 
not counting Greece, which is expected 
soon to enter the war. 

On the Greek island of Lemnos there 
are said to be a hundred thousand 
more French and British troops wait- 
ing to be landed on the Gallipoli penin- 
sula. A landing of some fifty thousand 
British was secretly effected on Au- 
gust 13. There was no preliminary bom- 
bardment as on former occasions, but 
the transports were rushed to the se- 
lected spot, Suvla Bay, during the night 
and the men were ferried to the shore 
by five hundred small boats, making re- 
peated trips. They encountered no en- 
emy and had all day to establish them- 
selves. This gave them an opportunity 
of penetrating four miles inland and 
also making connections with the Aus- 
tralasian troops who had disembarked 
at Sari Bahr and Gaba Tepe to the 
south. The Allied forces now hold a 
continuous line of about twelve miles 
along the western coast of the Gallipoli 
peninsula. 


The Germa The German Reichstag, 

Polic n which opened on August 

y 19, voted a war credit 
of $2,500,000,000. The Secretary of the 
Treasury stated that the five billion 
dollars which had previously been ap- 
propriated for the purpose was insuf- 
ficient, for the expenditure every month 
was one-third more than the total cost 
of the war of 1870. 

The opening speech of the Imperial 
Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
was devoted in part to congratulations 
on the progress of the war and in part 
to an arraignment of British diplo- 
macy. He said: 

I never have concealed anything from 
the representatives of the German nation. 
I have never had anything to conceal. 

Since you assembled at the last session 
great things have happened. Again all 
French attempts to shatter our western 
front have failed, in spite of the contempt 


for death and the reckless waste of human 
lives of the French. 



































NIKOLAUS P. PASITCH 


Underwood & Underwood 
FERDINAND, KING OF BULGARIA 


Underwood & Underwood 
ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS 


Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs Pro-German in sympathy, he may join the Allies Prime Minister of Greece, just returned to office 


of Serbia, already fighting and threatened by a 
Teutonic drive 


if Serbia and Greece cede Macedonian territory 
to Bulgaria 


by a large majority. He favors intervention on 
behalf of the Allies 


THE BALKAN TRIANGLE—THESE THREE MEN MAY DECIDE THE FATE OF THE BALKAN STATES AND CONSTANTINOPLE 
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Italy, our new enemy, who thought that 
she could easily take her neighbor's covet- 
ed goods, has been splendidly repulsed in 
spite of a numerical superiority, and has 
made an immense sacrifice in human lives. 

Unshaken and unshakable stands the 
Dardanelles front. We greet our faithful 
allies and extend special greetings to the 
exalted ruler of the Danube, the monarch 
who yesterday entered upon his eighty- 
sixth year. We ourselves have talken al- 
most all Galicia and a large part of Po- 
land, Lithuania and Courland, and our 
lines everywhere, far advanced into the en- 
emy’s countries, stand like walls. We our- 
selves have strong armies free at our dis- 
posal for new enterprises. Proudly and 
without fear we look into the future! 


He reviewed his efforts to modera.e 
the demands of Austria and to come 
to an agreement with England before 
the war and denounced England’s com- 
mercial policy during the war: 


The legitimate commerce of neutral 
countries has been strangled by England, 
who forbids neutrals to transport merchan- 
dise coming from or going to Germany, 
even if the merchandise is not contraband. 
Neutral ships are forced to take English 
crews on board on the high seas and do as 
they command. England occupies Greek 
islands without explanation, because this 
is convenient for the liberty of the mili- 
tary operations of herself and her allies. 
She tried, together with her allies, to force 
neutral Greece to concede territory to Bul- 
garia because thus she desires to engage 
the latter nation on her side. 


What he had to say about Poland is 
the topic of much comment as fore- 
shadowing the German policy: 


Geographical and political fate has 
forced Germans and Poles to fight against 
each other for centuries. Remembrance of 
this old antagonism has now diminished. 
I do not imitate the glittering promises of 
our enemies, but I hope that the present 
occupation of the eastern Polish frontier 


means the beginning of a new evolution 
which will abolish the old-time antagonism 
between Germans and Poles and lead Po- 
land, freed from the Russian yoke, toward 
a brighter future in which she will be able 
to develop and cultivate her individual na- 
tional character. 


In the Reichstag debates the Social- 
ists urged the Government to declare 
its intention not to annex any of the 
conquered territory and its readiness 
to enter into pourparlers for peace with 
any of the belligerent nations. The 
Liberal party, on the contrary, demands 
territorial expansion. 


There has come into the 
possession of the New 
York World a large 
mass of correspondence—letters which 
passed between various persons and 
Germany’s chief financial agent here, 
Dr. Albert, Ambassador von Bernstorff, 
Military Attaché von Papen, and oth- 
ers in authority—relating to many 
projects for influencing public opinion 
in this country, controlling the produc- 
tion of certain war supplies and doing 
many other things secretly in the in- 
terest of Germany. Facsimiles of the 
letters, checks and other papers are 
published. It is plain that large sums 
have been expended. The payment to 
one pro-German weekly was $1750 a 
month. To a pro-German monthly the 
Ambassador sent a check for $5000. 
Control of a press association, to cost 
$900,000, was considered. There were 
negotiations for control of a New York 
afternoon daily. Control of a muni- 
tions factory was obtained. New build- 
ings were erected and production will 


Interesting 
Disclosures 


begin in September. Contracts for pow- 
der were made, and large quantities of 
carbolic acid purchased. There were at- 
tempts to prevent the exportation of 
liquid chlorine and to obtain possession 
of an airship factory. The purpose in 
some cases appears to have been to im- 
pede the shipment of supplies to the 
Allies. There were discussions about 
fomenting strikes in great munition 
plants, and the cost of making a strike 
at one of them was estimated to be 
$50,000. 

The correspondence, quite volumi- 
nous, is appearing in instalments. Only 
part of it has been printed. It is re- 
ceiving the consideration of the authori- 
ties at Washington. 


A tropical hurricane 
swept over the Texas 
coast on the 16th and 
17th, causing much loss of life and 
property in Galveston and other neigh- 
boring ports. There were losses in the 
adjacent inland districts. The cotton in 
central Texas suffered a loss of from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent. It is 
asserted that 12,000 cattle were killed 
on one ranch in Chambers County. The 
United States military camp at Texas 
City was destroyed, and fourteen sol- 
diers lost their lives there. The entire 
number of the lead at Texas City is 
fifty-two. At Galveston 300 feet of the 
causeway connecting the city with the 
mainland was demolished. Early re- 
ports said that 1000 feet of the great 
sea wall were washed away and that 
the water entering at the breach was 
ten feet deep in the streets. Afterward 


Storm on the 
Texas Coast 
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PLUMES AND PEDALS 


“Boots and spurs” and the cher etiente of ancient warfare fail to do justice to the spactacle which these Italian cyclemen, with the drooping 


, Offer as they advance over an enemy road in 


the Trentino 
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Osborn in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
THEY SEEM A LOT BIGGER LATELY 
ENLISTING THE BALKAN HOSTS 


it was asserted that the sea wall with- 
stood the strain. The number of the 
dead in Galveston is 188, but about 100 
more are missing. Lives were lost in 
Beaumont, Virginia Point, Morgan 
Point, Laporte, Seabrook, Hitchcock, 
Sabine and Port Arthur. In a barge 
forty-three were drowned. The Gov- 
ernor says the total number of the dead 
does not exceed 300, but there are indi- 
cations that this is an underestimate. 
The property loss may exceed $10,- 
000,000. Three or four days later a wind- 
storm with great quantities of rain 
caused much loss in St. Louis and 
neighboring towns. In twenty-four 
hours seven inches of rain fell. Ten 
persons were drowned in St. Louis. 
Several small towns on the river were 
submerged, but the inhabitants had 
been warned in time to escape. 


them insisted upon recognition of Car- 
ranza’s Government as the only solu- 
tion of the problem. Obregon asserted 
that the seven powers were ignorant of 
the Carranza movement and the good 
work he was doing. Gonzales, com- 
manding at the capital, said that recog- 
nition would bring peace in two 
months. In a public address a few days 
ago he asserted that intervention would 
at once cause war. Mexican affairs, he 
added, should be settled exclusively by 
Mexicans. Carranza’s general at Mata- 
moros remarked that failure to recog- 
nize Carranza would be equivalent to a 
declaration of war. It was clearly to be 
seen that Carranza and all of his men 
would reject or oppose the proposition 
made in the appeal. They are the 
strongest force in Mexico today, for 
Villa continues to fail. 

He was attacked last week at Tor- 
rean. Fierro, whose flying column in 
the south had accomplished nothing, 
returned, and was 100 miles south of 
that city. Desertions in Eastern Chi- 
hauhau left Villa with little strength 
there. Skirmishes were reported near 
Nogales. Maytorena, Villa’s command- 
er there, narrowly escaped assassina- 
tion by a bomb placed in his room. He 
put to death Colonel Rojas, of his per- 
sonal guard, and several soldiers. The 
Yaqui Indians, raiding and looting, en- 
tered Nogales, took from the jail Colo- 


. Several answers to the 
bp a= a appeal addrest to. Mexi- 

can leaders by the 
United States and six Latin-American 
countries had been received at the end 
of last week. Villa accepted the propo- 
sition that a conference should be held. 
He could keep up the fight, he said, but 
on account of the friendly attitude of 
the seven countries he was willing to 
take part in the establishment of a pro- 
visional Government. He added that his 
military chiefs were in agreement with 
him. It was not known that the appeal nei Murillo and hanged him. At Pro- 
had reached Zapata, altho Carranza greso, on the Texas border, Mexican 
generals had promised to forward it. \ bandits killed Corporal Williams of the 
There was no room for doubt as to the (Twelfth American Cavalry. From a 
attitude of Carranza and his men. From jail in a neighboring town Texans took 
Carranza himself no reply was re- six Mexicans and lynched them. The 
ceived, but answers from several of his Mexicans had been concerned in a re- 
generals arrived in Washington. All of cent raid and had killed two Texas 


Carter in New York Evening Post 
WILL THE MOUNTAINS COME TO MAHOMET? 


ranchmen. Two of our battleships ar- 
rived at Vera Cruz, where in the 
streets were many placards denouncing 
Americans. It was reported that Villa 
had put to death in Chihuahua City 
twenty-two prominent men, including 
two former governors of the state, his 
purchasing agent and two generals, be- 
cause they were preparing to desert 
him. This was denied, but there were 
several executions. 


In the southern part of Hayti 
Hayti the people have accepted the 

plans and control of the Ameri- 
can forces, but there is much disturb- 
ance in the north, where the rebels re- 
fuse to lay down their arms. Therefore 
more marines will be sent to the ports, 
and some of them are to be used at 
interior points. There are now 1800 
ashore, and 350 more will soon be on 
their way to Cape Haytien, with a 
dozen field guns. A force of marines 
took possession of St. Marc last week. 
after some futile resistance. 

Dr. Rosalvo Bobo, leader of the re- 
bellion against the late President Sam. 
was in San Juan, Porto Rico, last week, 
on his way to Santo Domingo. Without 
the help of American guns, he said, 
General Dartiguenave, the new Presi- 
dent, could not have been elected, and 
could not retain his office. “The United 
States,” he added, “has long coveted 
Mole St. Nicholas [a deep bay and 
cargo port at the northwestern extrem- 
ity of Hayti] and the war in Europe 
gave an opportunity to get a foothold. 
Haytians will never submit to the de- 
gradation of outside interference.” He 
organized his rebellion in Santo 
Domingo. 











THE GENIUS OF CREATION 
THIS FINE GROUP BY DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH STANDS IN 
FRONT OF THE PALACE OF MACHINERY AT THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 








FEUDALISM AND DEMOCRACY 


T is now thirteen years since there 

appeared in these pages a bit of 

social speculation entitled “The 
Next Step: a Benevolent Feudalism.” 
It was an article which sought to 
describe certain tendencies asserted 
to be then at work: the steady growth 
of a state within a state—the collec- 
tive power of the magnates of indus- 
try; the increasing dependence and 
subordination of the other classes, 
and the failure of democracy, even 
tho it maintained and even extended 
its forms, to establish any effective 
control over the power of the com- 
binations. Passing from prognosis to 
prediction, the suggestion was put 
forth of the development of a social 
system in many respects analogous 
to that of overlord and underling in 
the England of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

Yet, tho the essay is well-nigh for- 
gotten, in many minds the more or 
less vague sense of a coming feudal- 
ism persists. The general reaction 
which now shows itself in the expres- 
sions of the press, the pulpit and the 
forum, and which registered itself in 
unmistakable terms at the polls last 
November; the recent investigation 
of the great Foundations and the 
revelation of the potency, both for 
evil and good, that lies behind them; 
the merciless suppression of labor 
troubles in West Virginia, Michigan, 
Colorado and New Jersey; the grant 
of increased freight rates to the rail- 
roads; certain decisions of the Su- 
preme Court and certain recent pro- 
nouncements of the President—all 
these have contributed to bringing 
again into the common thought the 
idea of a feudal régime. 

It may, therefore, at this time, be 
interesting, and perhaps profitable, 
to look over the field and to note what 
tendencies described a dozen years 
ago have continued and what results 
have followed. The intervening pe- 
riod has been big with events. 


THE CONCENTRATION OF INDUSTRY 


First, there is the matter of in- 
creasing concentration. Occasionally, 
it is true, some eager person inspired 
with the holy mission of destroying 
the heresies of the Socialists, appears 
with a set of more or less ingenious 
figures intended to show the break- 
up of the combinations and the diffu- 
sion of ownership. This labor is not, 
however, seriously regarded by even 
the least informed. The increasing 
concentration of industry is sensed 
by every one. It is, moreover, demon- 
strated by data that cannot be disre- 
garded. In 1904 Mr. John Moody was 
able to find only about $20,000,000,- 
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Few articles published in The In- 
dependent have aroused more dis- 
cussion than that which Mr. Ghent 
contributed to our columns and 
afterward expanded into the book, 
“Our Benevolent Feudalism.” Our 
readers did not know what to make 
of it. Some took it as a joke, some 
as a satire, some as a prophecy, 
some as a warning. Now, thirteen 
years later, it appears to be his- 
tory, for the author finds in subse- 
quent events the confirmation of 
his original thesis. He still sees 
in socialism the only solution to 
the industrial problem and re- 
gards every effort at ameliorating 
the lot of the working classes as 
a part, conscious or unconscious, 
of the capitalistic conspiracy to 
keep them down.—THE EDpIrTor. 




















000 of corporate capitalization. Re- 
turns to the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue for the year ended June 
30, 1918, show that the corporations 
then had a capital stock of nearly 
$62,000,000,000, with bonded and 
other indebtedness of nearly $35,000,- 
000,000. As the total wealth of the 
nation, very much of which is quite 
incapable of capitalization, was then 
but $135,000,000,000, the degree of 
combination may be seen at a glance. 

In the field of manufactures the 
most recent census (1909) shows 
that 79 per cent of the nation’s 
product came from corporations. And 
if this dominance of the corporate 
form of industry is not of itself a 
convincing proof of concentration, 
other figures in the same census, 
based cn the size of establishments, 
prove it beyond question. The estab- 
lishments with a yearly product of 
$100,000 and more formed but 11.5 
per cent of the total number, but 
they produced 82.2 per cent of the 
total product. It needs hardly to be 
said that increasing concentration is 
something else than a fiction con- 
cocted by wicked agitators. 


THE CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH 


Still, as has been frequently point- 
ed out, the massing of industry is 
not necessarily a proof of the con- 
centration of wealth. Medium and 
small, as well as large capitals, are 
joined in most of the big concerns. 
Primarily, it is control, rather than 
wealth, that is centralized. But here 
again are authoritative data which 
reveal a concentration in wealth and 
income quite as pronounced as the 
concentration in control. They are the 
figures of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue for the calendar year 
ended December 31, 1913. We have 


heard much, from time to time, con- 
cerning the marvelous diffusion of 
wealth in the United States. Yet it 
appears that out of 100,000,000 in- 
habitants only 357,598, or less than 
four-tenths of one per cent, come 
under the provisions of the income 
tax. A real diffusion of wealth might 
be expected to show a large number 
of incomes in the class ranging from 
$2500 to $5000. Yet there are ap- 
parently only 193,910 of these in- 
comes in the whole country. 

That the smaller units in trade and 
industry persist to a considerable 
extent is also true. Probably no one 
will venture to say, however, that 
their position is stronger today than 
it was thirteen years ago. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is very much weaker. 
In so-called prosperous times their 
number increases; in deprest times 
it decreases. Such units as can be 
utilized by the larger concerns are. 
by one means or another taken over; 
such as are in any sense dangerous 
are usually chloroformed, while great 
numbers which are without potential- 
ity, from the magnate standpoint, for 
either use or harm, are allowed a pre- 
carious continuance. All the time, 
however, the pressure of the big con- 
cerns becomes more constant, and the 
scope of the smaller units is restrict- 
ed within narrower fields. They live, 
for the most part, only by sufferance. 


THE IMPOTENT STATE 


As the economic power of the mag- 
nate class has grown, so also has its 
political power. In most respects the 
political state is weaker today in the 
face of corporate power than it was 
a dozen years ago. The extension of 
democratic forms, such as the initia- 
tive, the referendum, the recall and 
woman suffrage, has had no appre- 
ciable effect, except in minor and iso- 
lated instances, upon this economic 
oligarchy. The prosecutions of certain 
great corporations have resulted only 
in revealing the impotence of organ- 
ized society in the face of this great: 
problem. In particular states, such as 
West Virginia, Colorado and Michi- 
gan, it has been shown that the cor- 
porations pay no attention whatever 
to laws that it would be inconvenient 
for them to obey; while thruout the 
land it has been shown—what was 
apparent of old to Anacharsis—that 
laws are but cobwebs for catching the 
little fellows. Law is for the trust 
victim, but not for the trust. 

This impotence of the political 
state in the face of the big economic 
powers, so evident to the general run 
of mankind, has now apparently be- 
come evident to the national adminis- 
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tration. The firm determination, of- 
ten exprest, to “curb the power of the 
trusts,” has given way to an acknowl- 
edgment that nothing more is to be 
done. The latest official pronounce- 
ment declares that the depression felt 
by everyone is merely psychological; 
that the people are really prosperous ; 
that the stories of unemployment and 
destitution have been greatly exag- 
gerated, that the campaign of “curb- 
ing” is finished, and that the mag- 
nates may now go ahead and pile 
their profits as high as the Rockies. 
Not with a microscope can one dis- 
cover that anything whatever has 
been done by the national Govern- 
ment which in the slightest particu- 
lar curtails the power of the magnate 
or relieves the distress of the multi- 
tude. Nevertheless, the protest of the 
magnate and his retainers against 
“interference with business” has 
borne fruit, and the melodrama is 
ended. 

The state governments also have 
largely withdrawn from their one- 
time “interference with business.” 
A summary, just published, of legis- 
lative conditions in thirty-three 
states for the last eight years, de- 
clares that only five of these states 
have passed or are considering legis- 
lation “inimical to business inter- 
ests.” Sixteen states have enacted or 
are considering more or less “pro- 
gressive” laws, in the main satisfac- 
tory to the corporate powers, while 
twelve states have merely marked 
time by clarifying existing laws. In 
spite of a certain amount of fruitless 
clamor, which like poverty we have 
always with us, the growing disposi- 
tion is manifest on all sides to ac- 
quiesce in the rule of big business. 


SHRINKING WAGES 


How has it been with the farmers 
and wage-earners? Farm tenantry 
has increased, so has mortgage in- 
debtedness, and so also, in the pre- 
dominantly agricultural sections, has 
the size of farm holdings. Child labor 
has increased slightly, and woman 
labor enormously. No torturing of 
figures serves to obscure the fact that 
actual wages for the great mass of 
the workers are considerably lower 
today than they were in 1902. Thir- 
teen years ago the steel workers re- 
ceived an average of $717. In 1912 
they received $857. This higher sum, 
however, when reduced to the pur- 
chasing power of the earlier date, 
according to Bradstreet’s index fig- 
ures, measures only $643. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s tables 
of the pay of railwaymen, when 
equated on the same basis, show that 
no class except brakemen now receive 
as much actual wages as they received 
in 1902, and that switch tenders and 


watchmen receive even less nominal 
wages now than they then received. 
Professor Scott Nearing’s careful 
computations indicate that three- 
quarters of the adult males and nine- 
teen-twentieths of the adult females 
employed in the industries located 
east of the Rockies and north of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line receive less than 
$600 a year, whereas an income of 
less than $800 a year is declared by 
social workers not to permit of a de- 
cent standard of living. With this 
general reduction in the actual wages 
of the employed is to be coupled the 
fact that unemployment has _ been 
greater during the last two years 
than at any time since 1873, and that 
last winter was characterized by an 
almost unexampled distress. 

During the period treated the 
unions of the American Federation 
of Labor have more than doubled 
their membership. Perhaps other 
unions, not affiliated with the Feder- 
ation, have also increased their num- 
bers. Organized labor has not, how- 
ever, been able, except in rare in- 
stances, to advance wages in propor- 
tion to the increased cost of living. 
Nor has it been able seriously to 
hamper the movement for the so- 
called “open shop”—in reality the 
shop closed to union men—which 
has progressed thruout the nation. 
It is common testimony that the 
blacklist has been extended and more 
systematically employed. It is also 
common testimony that espionage in 
the unions has become closer and 
more general. There is a meaningless 
clause in the Clayton bill which has 
been hailed as a gain for organized 
labor; but there is small doubt among 
observing men as to what will hap- 
pen to this clause should it reach the 
Supreme Court. That mighty tribu- 
nal, by its affirmation of the judg- 
ment against the Danbury hatters 
and its nullification of the Kansas 
law prohibiting the discharge of a 
workman for being a member of a 
union, has impressively shown organ- 
ized labor where it stands before the 
law. 


THE WORKMAN AS VASSAL 


No doubt, the employing class has 
considerably increased its “welfare 
work” among wage-earners; new pen- 
sion systems have been instituted 
and older ones extended, and the 
sharing of profits has become more 
general. In some establishments this 
benevolence has even taken the form 
of considerable increases in wages. 
This benevolence, however, is too in- 
cidental to have rendered any appre- 
ciable effect upon the condition of 
the wage-earning class as a whole. 
It is, moreover, a benevolence which 
aims at the complete divorce of the 


worker from his organization and his 
entire subordination to the estab- 
lishment that employs him. The en- 
dowed worker must hold a prime 
fealty to his employer; he must ac- 
cept and welcome an espionage which 
notes his most intimate habits and 
conduct and a paternal guidance 
which in turn admonishes and ap- 
proves. As an independent economic 
unit he ceases to exist. His bondage 
to the job is absolute. 


THE EFFORT TO BE FREE 


The history of modern democracy 
is the record of a more or less sus- 
tained struggle to extend and im- 
prove the machinery of popular rule 
in order to check the increasing ex- 
actions of a dominant economic class. 

Any step in the assertion of demo- 
cratic control is usually followed by 
the popular conviction that now at 
last something effective has been 
done. As yet nothing is quite so easy 
as to delude ourselves with a belief 
in the supremacy of democracy. One 
has only to look about him here in 
America to note the innumerable evi- 
dences of democratic activity and 
achievement, political, economic and 
cultural. There is the spread of the 
initiative, the referendum, the recall 
and woman suffrage; the change to 
the popular election of senators, the 
growth of the civic center movement, 
the revival of town meetings, the 
throwing open of school buildings to 
public gatherings, the extension of 
night schools and university instruc- 
tion, the passage of workmen’s com- 
pensation and minimum wage laws, 
the doubling of the membership of 
the unions and the quadrupling of 
the vote of the Socialist party. Most 
of this has happened within a baker’s 
dozen of years. It is a record that 
impresses the average mind with a 
sense that democracy is steadily ad-. 
vancing and that its implacable foes 
are hurrying from the field in inglor- 
ious defeat. 

Yet all this activity and achieve- 
ment have failed to loosen the grip 
of the magnate class upon the means 
of life or to lessen its control of the 
powers of government. Poverty is 
more widespread, and the individual 
economically is ever less free. Much 
of this activity has served merely to 
intensify popular delusion, and much 
of this achievement has made no more 
than a surface readjustment. Work- 
men’s compensation, for instance, 
gives greatly increased sums to in- 
jured workmen. It has taken this in- 
crease, however, not from the mas- 
ters, who are paying no more than 
they were before, but from a class of 
parasite lawyers to whom formerly 
it went. In spite of the list of accom- 
plished reforms which any one can 
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chronicle, and which an apologist for 
the existing régime can stretch out 
interminably, an increasing share of 
the wealth produced goes to the mas- 
ter class, and no device so far em- 
ployed affects this process. 


RULING BY DIPLOMACY 


It is the business of a ruling class 
to maintain itself in power and to 
secure to itself the master’s share of 
production. To every turn of political 
and economic development it must 
adjust itself. There were times when 
such a class maintained itself chiefly 
by force. The extension of democracy, 
that cheap and simple method of 
“counting heads instead of breaking 
them,” necessitates a lessening de- 
pendence upon force and an increas- 
ing dependence upon cajolery and 
adroitness. Yet let no one think that 
force will be neglected when and 
where it is thought necessary: for ev- 
ery Homestead or Cceeur d’Alene or 
Hazelton of the earlier period, there 
is a recent Paint Creek, or Calumet, 
or Ludlow, or Roosevelt, New Jersey. 
But force, if not a last resort of the 
ruling powers, becomes at least a 
reluctant alternative, since its un- 
tactful use might awaken too heady 
an opposition. Rather, the ruling 
class must practise, by itself and thru 
its retainers, the politic arts which 
persuade a people that its best in- 
terests lie in resigned submission to 
the existing régime. 

The small slave-holding oligarchy 
in the ante-bellum South, by a states- 
manship perhaps never excelled for 
finesse, ruled a people without force 
and almost without opposition. It 
kept from the common mass of its 
own race every social and economic 
good, and yet made them its willing 
servitors. The instinctive resentment 
against slavery on the part of those 
whom the system impoverished was 
deftly turned by the master class into 
a resentment against the negro and 
the abolitionist. 

Tho the form differs, our magnate 
class of today maintains an equal 
domination. The Southern oligarchs 
were themselves the governors, sen- 
ators, representatives and judges of 
their time. They suffered no middle- 
men, but bore sway in their own per- 
sons. Our present masters rule thru 
intermediaries. It is not the head of 
“the trust, but one of its-counsel, who 
holds political office. The mode is one 
happily suited to the higher develop- 
ment of democracy; it aids in main- 
taining the illusion of popular con- 
trol and makes for a quiescent elec- 
torate. 

Thru all the various agencies of 
popular control—the press, the pulpit, 
the courts, the schools, the universi- 
ties, the chambers of commerce, the 





boards of trade and even the so-called 
citizens’ associations—the magnate 
class and its employed retainers play 
constantly, as upon the strings of 
some responsive instrument, upon 
the caprice, the prejudice and the 
ignorance of the common mass. Ev- 
ery possible device for insuring con- 
tent, or at least submission, is tested 
out to the full. To fit the varying 
moods of the populace, new devices 
must be constantly sought and old 
ones retried. The “social myth,” that 
alluring good which can be visualized 
thru the medium of some appealing 
word or phrase, is continuously em- 
ployed to keep the mass quiescent. 
Such terms as “patriotism,” “prog- 
ress,” “free competition,” “individ- 
ualism,” “democracy,” “success” and 
“efficiency” have all served, or are 
serving, their turn. The last two, in 
particular, have played, within recent 
years, an effective part. 


“SUCCESS” AND “EFFICIENCY” 


A dozen years ago “success” had 
been developed into a cult. Its priests 
were as an army and its devotees as 
the sands of the sea. As a spur to the 
flagging, as an allayer of disquiet, 
the idea which the word enshrined 
operated like the wand of a magician. 
To the most exploited worker it 
promised high place and rich re- 
wards. All it asked was industry and 
perseverance and an unquestioning 
acquiescence in things as they are. 
Even the business failure of the lit- 
erary high priest of the cult hardly 
diminished the ardor of its devotees. 
And yet, after a while, its magic de- 
clined. Gradually there dawned upon 
starved seamstress and weary loom- 
tender the realization that no amount 
of endeavor brought them one whit 
nearer the goal of wealth and posi- 
tion. The spell was broken. 

Now we have “efficiency.” It prom- 
ises both more and less than “suc- 
cess.” To the average man, not over- 
illusioned with a sense of his own 
capacities, it promises, instead of 
elevation to an unattainable place, 
the immediate good of a greater 
product and a greater share. To the 
exceptional man, or to the one with 
exceptional belief in himself, it prom- 
ises more things than Satan, on the 
Judean mount, offered the Savior. 
Thus, both as an economic quickener 
and as a social narcotic, it is far bet- 
ter adapted than was “success” to 
the varied temperaments and capaci- 
ties of men. Yet, after a time, it must 
fail in its powers of illusion, and 
some new myth must be concocted 
to replace it. 

In every society, however, there 
will always be those who, skeptical 
and insurgent, decline to be influ- 
enced from above. But against these 








there can always be employed the de- 
vice of division. In the trade unions, 
in the independent bodies of labor, 
in the farmers’ societies, in the So- 
cialist party, the scout and the pro- 
voking agent, instructed and recom- 
pensed, carry on their work with in- 
creasing energy and more disciplined 
method. New movements, too, which 
threaten the unity of existing bodies 
of insurgents, are always, within cer- 
tain limits, encouraged. Anarchism 
of itself is rather too old and too 
preposterous a thing to serve the 
best purposes. Syndicalism, on the 
other hand, especially in its earlier 
phase, offered something worth while. 
Tho it was and is a hybrid kind of 
anarchism, its anarchistic features 
were not too obvious; and it re- 
ceived, in its first stages, a large 
share of seigniorial patronage. Of 
course when in any particular place 
it became a pressing social nuisance, 
as in the “free speech fights” of the 
I. W. W., it was forthwith supprest. 
It was tolerated and fostered only to 
the extent that it showed itself in- 
imical to the integrity of the trade 
unions or of the Socialist party; and 
when it failed in this threat, was 
speedily ignored from above. Now 
that it has spent itself, some new di- 
version must needs be created. 


THE COMPLACENT PUBLIC 


Thus there is no tendency men- 
tioned in that article of thirteen 
years ago which has not since then 
developed and intensified. True, the 
attributing of any degree of general 
benevolence to the emerging order 
may seem, at this time, faulty in the 
extreme. It may be remembered, how- 
ever, that the prediction made was 
of a benevolence nicely adjusted to 
the popular demand. A people satis- 
fied with mere husks and leavings 
from the baronial tables would cre- 
ate upon the ruling class no pressure 
which would result in the scattering 
of largess. It was not then thought 
that a multitude of hungry men, with 
hungry wives and children, could be 
quieted by being told that their trou- 
ble was merely psychological, or that 
a pretentious program of “regula- 
tion” resulting in nothing but oracu- 
lar utterances from the chief magis- 
trate would be taken by a great 
people as the substance of a new 
freedom. If, then, the degree of be- 
nevolence predicted has not been at- 
tained, the cause is a popular com- 
placence and love of illusion quite 
unthinkable a dozen years ago. And 
if the development of the tendencies 
then described indicated a régime 
of overlord and underling, that indi- 
cation is a hundred times stronger 
in 1915 than it was in 1902. 
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Fr | “HAT the smash-up of the Ot- 
toman empire would not be ac- 
complished without bringing 

on a general European war had been 
a standing prophecy for more than 
a half century. But when at the be- 
ginning of 1914 the war clouds 
cleared away from the Balkans the 
world breathed more freely, for it 
felt relieved of the ominous out- 
look. During the two years of con- 
flict involving seven nations, the 
Great Powers had held aloof, im- 
potent indeed but pacific, like the 
gods of Lucretius. Africa and almost 
all of Europe had been by degrees 
amputated from the Ottoman em- 
pire. The operations were successful 
and the surgeons survived. There re- 
mained still the most delicate ques- 
tion of all, the disposition of Con- 
stantinople and the partition of 
Asia Minor, but there was reason 
to hope that these could be settled 
by diplomatic arrangement, as Eng- 
land and France had settled their 
dispute over central Africa, and Eng- 
land and Russia had settled theirs 
over central Asia. 

But just when it was thought that 
the danger was over a young Serb- 
ian assassin fired the shot that was 
heard around the world. This was 
done ostensibly out of revenge for 
the Austrian annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina six years before. 
The act of annexation was méfély 
a paper change, for the two prov- 
inces had been virtually consigned 
to the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
by the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 
But the Serbs saw in the formal an- 
nexation the deathblow to their 
hopes of expanding toward the north. 
So they set about devising means to 
expand toward the south regardless 
of the fact that the region they cov- 
eted in this direction was mostly in- 
habited by alien and hostile races. 
Bulgaria and Greece also covet- 
ed Macedonian and Albanian terri- 
tory, so this aspiration served as a 
bond of union between the three 
Balkan states as it was later the 
cause of their falling out. 

The formation of the Balkan 
League was chiefly the work of two 
men, Premier Venizelos of Greece 
and James Bouchier, ex-school teach- 
er and journalist, a red-headed Irish- 
man and one of those born politi- 
cians who find in foreign lands a field 
for their talents which is denied 
them at home. He, acting as go- 
between, for in spite of his deafness 
he talks all the languages of the 
peninsula, achieved what the official 
diplomatists regarded as impossible, 
a union of the four Balkan states 
which held together long enough to 
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BREAKING THE BALKAN BARRICADE 


HOW THE GREAT WAR HINGES ON THESE FIVE LITTLE STATES 


drive the Turk from Europe, tho it 
broke up when it came to the division 
of the spoils. Albania, which Greece, 
Serbia and Montenegro hoped to di- 
vide between themselves, was taken 
away from them by the powers at 
the instigation of Italy and Austria 
and was made an independent prin- 
cipality with a Prussian on the 
throne. To compensate themselves 
for this loss, Serbia and Greece com- 
bined to take from Bulgaria part of 
what they had promised her, while 
at the same time Rumania picked her 
pocket on the other side of Danubian 
territory. Each party accused the 
other of treachery and atrocity and, 
what is worse, proved their charges 
to the satisfaction of neutral na- 
tions. So, sullen, resentful and ex- 
hausted, the Balkan states, with the 
exception of Serbia and Montenegro, 
remained at peace while the rest of 
the world has been at war, a curious 
reversal of the customary order. 

The sufferings of Serbia, like those 
of Belgium, are not due to the mal- 
evolence of man or the malignity of 
Fate but to geography. Serbia, like 
Belgium, lies in the road and in all 
wars she has been trampled on. The 
easiest way thru the Balkans is up 
the Morava and down the Vardar. 
This is where the railroad runs be- 
tween Belgrade and Salonika, con- 
necting the Danube with the A®gean. 
By this route successive hordes of 

barbarians swept down upon ancient 
Greece and medieval Byzantium, and 
by this route the Turks invaded Eu- 
rope. The Austrians have long hoped 
to go thru Serbia to the sea. Twice 
during the past year they have at- 
tempted it, but have been beaten 
back. Now they have massed their 
forces against Belgrade for another 
southward drive. 

But this time the Austrians will 
meet with more opposition than be- 
fore. The Serbs are not alone. We 
know that there are British forces 
in Serbia. There may be more of 
them than is commonly supposed. 
If Allied forces have not yet been sent 
to Salonika they are likely soon to be, 
for the only way to get reinforcements 
into Serbia is from the Avgean. It is 
impossible for troops or supplies in 
quantity to reach Serbia from the 
Adriatic because there are no rail- 
roads and few roads of any kind 
leading thru the mountains of Al- 
bania and Montenegro. But if Greece 
joins the Allies the back door of 
Serbia will be opened to them. 

Venizelos, dismissed from the 
premiership because of his war pol- 
icy, has come back with such strength 
in the new Greek parliament that he 
may be able to withstand his King, 






or even his Queen. It is she who is 
held responsible for keeping Greece 
from entering the war a few months 
ago, but as to whether she did it by 
sticking a knife into her husband’s 
ribs or by threatening to leave him 
and go back to Germany, or by the 
use of less dramatic measures of do- 
mestic control, there is a difference 
of opinion on the part of those jour- 
nalists who profess to know all that 
goes on in the cabinets of kings. 
From equally unauthoritative sources 
we learn that the action of Queen 
Sophie of Greece, whatever it was, 
was instigated by a telegram from 
her brother, the Kaiser, couched in 
language that sounds biblical,: “Wo 
to him who dares to draw the sword 
against me,” and more recently an- 
other reading: 

My destructive sword has crushed the 
Russians. They will need six months to 
recover. My brave soldiers have shown 
themselves invincible in battle against 


nearly the whole world. The war drama 
is now coming to its close. 


But Constantine, King of the Hel- 
lenes, has recovered from his indis- 
position, whatever it was, and now 
seems inclined to strike a bargain 
with the Allies even tho he may 
have to sacrifice some Macedonian 
territory to Bulgaria and may have 
to relinquish his dream of sitting on 
the throne of his ancestors as Con- 
stantine of Constantinople. The fact 
that his father was a Dane and his 
mother a Russian does not of course 
interfere with the dynastic tradition. 

He has a rival in Ferdinand, Czar 
of Bulgaria, who is said to have had 
his robes already made, Byzantine 
style, for coronation in St. Sophia, 
in 1912 when his armies were pur- 
suing the fleeing Turks into Con- 
stantinople. But they were mysteri- 
ously stopped at the Chatalja lines 
and the regalia, if it ever existed, is 
presumably packed away with other 
lost hopes, for there are more im- 
posing candidates in the field for the 
throne of Constantine, which, it is 
well to remember, the Sultan has not 
yet been persuaded to vacate. 

The custom of drawing upon the 
petty royalty of Germany for wives 
and for rulers of new principalities 
has disadvantages in time of war. 
Greece is not the only Balkan state 
embarrassed by it. The King of Ru- 
mania, Ferdinand I, is a Hohenzol- 
lern. The Queen of Rumania belongs, 
like the King of Bulgaria and the 
King of the Belgians, to the Saxe- 
Coburg family. The Queen Dowager 
of Rumania, known to the reading 
world as “Carmen Sylva,” is the 
Princess Elizabeth of Wied. Her 
nephew, William of Wied, was made 
ruler of Albania by the powers in 
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1913, but during his seven-month 
reign he never ventured out of range 
of the battleship which brought him 
to Durazzo and now he is back in his 
regiment of the Prussian Guards. 

The King and Queen of Bulgaria 
are both German, altho on his mo- 
ther’s side he is a grandson of Louis 
Philippe, who served one term as 
King of France. In his youth Ferdi- 
nand was an officer in the Austrian 
army and has always been in close 
touch with the Austro-Hungarian 
Government. A few months ago Bul- 
garia accepted a loan from Germany 
and this was assumed to commit her 
to the Teutonic cause. But the Bul- 
garian Premier, Dr. Radoslavoff, an- 
nounced in a recent interview that 
Bulgaria is still open to higher bids 
from the other side. He said: 

The Quadruple Entente can obtain 
our assistance if it secures from Serbia 
the restitution to us of that part of 
Macedonia which is our land and our 
property, which is the flesh of our flesh 
and the blood of our blood, and thus 
close the open wound in our side. 

But Bulgaria, not unnaturally 
considering her experience with 
Serbian contracts, insists upon pay- 
ment in advance. Serbia and Greece 
so far decline to consider any cession 


of territory, so Bulgaria continues 
to flirt with Turkey and Germany. 

Rumania, on the contrary, has 
taken the “King’s shilling,” that is 
to say accepted a British loan, but 
still hesitates to enter the war so 
long as Bulgaria’s attitude is uncer- 
tain. Her grain crop is held up be- 
cause the Dardanelles are closed. She 
cannot sell to Russia, for Russia also 
has more grain than she can dispose 
of. Germany and Austria are the 
only possible purchasers for Ruma- 
nia’s crop and altho they are very 
anxious for it they refuse to buy un- 
less Rumania will allow the passage 
of munitions to Constantinople. So 
Rumania has to choose between 
financial loss or the German cause. 

Even if the Teutonic Powers 
should succeed in winning over Bul- 
garia this would not suffice to con- 
nect them with their Ottoman ally, 
for the borders of Serbia and Ru- 
mania meet and so shut off Bulgaria 
from the Danube by a barrier thirty- 
five’miles wide. The efforts of the 
Austrians to break thru Serbia to 
the sea have been twice repulsed by 
the resistance of these indomitable 
peasants. Now weakened by three 
wars and wasted by the pestilence 
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THE BALKAN 


PUZZLE MAP 


The Balkan States hold the key to the situation and the belligerent powers are striving by pleas, 
bribes and threats to induce them to enter the war. But their interests are so conflicting that 
it is hard to come to any agreement. Bulgaria wants Kavala from Greece, Adrianople from 
Turkey, the strip south of the Danube delta, taken from her by Rumania, and the Macedonian 
territory now forming the southern part of Serbia. Rumania wants Transylvania and Bukowina 
from Austria and Bessarabia from Russia. Serbia wants Bosnia and Herzegovina from Austria and 


a port on the Adriatic from Albania. Greece wants southern Albania and part of the Syrian coast 





they cannot be expected to withstand 
unaided another invasion, especially 
since the Austrians have been rein- 
forced and reanimated by the Ger- 
mans. That is why it is necessary to 
the Allies to gain over Greece so as 
to open to them the road from Salon- 
ika to Belgrade. But Greece asks for 
more money than the Allies are will- 
ing to give and she also declines to 
accede to the wishes of the Allies 
and conciliate Bulgaria by surren- 
dering the port of Kavala, which 
might be made a rival of her most 
precious acquisition, Salonika. In the 
first Balkan war the Bulgars cap- 
tured Kavala from the Turks about 
the same time that the Greeks cap- 
tured Salonika, seventy miles west, 
but in the second Balkan war the 
Greeks took possession of Kavala. 

This disappointed Serbia as well 
as Bulgaria, for when Serbia found 
her hopes of gaining a port on the 
Adriatic had been frustrated by 
Austria and Italy she looked to the 
A®gean for an outlet. Now of course 
the Allied Powers need give no con- 
sideration to Austria’s wishes, but 
Italy, upon whom they are relying 
for help both in France and Gallipoli 
must not be offended. Probably the 
project of the powers of making an 
independent state of Albania will 
now be abandoned. The Albanians 
are reputed to be unconquerable; 
they certainly seem uncombinable. 

The partition of Albania cannot, 
however, be accomplished without 
causing disaffection even with Aus- 
tria, the chief claimant, out of the 
way. Serbia wants the northern 
part; Greece wants the southern; 
Italy wants the whole coast. The port 
of Avlona, which lies on the AIl- 
banian coast nearest Italy, less than 
fifty miles away from it, has already 
been seized by the Italians, altho it 
is in the section which Greece ear- 
nestly desires. Serbia, on the other 
hand, will not consent to give up her 
Macedonian territory to Bulgaria 
unless she can get a port on either 
the Adriatic or AZ3gean. The Balkan 
blockade is psychological as well as 
economic and geographic. That is 
why it is so hard to break. 

A glance at the map will show 
how ingeniously the Balkan states 
have been interlocked so neither can 
move without disturbing. the others, 
like a pile of jackstraws. This has 
not come by chance. The Balkan 
puzzle-map is the joint work of gen- 
erations of European diplomats 
skilled in the art of preserving the 
balance of power and blocking each 
other’s moves. What will happen to 
the delicate structure when the first 
breach is made in it by the sword, 
the Lord only knows now, but we 
are all likely soon to find out. 





CALIFORNIA PROGRESSIVISM 


AN INTERVIEW WITH GOVERNOR JOHNSON 


ALIFORNIA is on exhibition 

this year. At San Francisco 

and at San Diego she has 
gathered up samples of her re- 
sources and her prospects. But po- 
litical California is not to be seen at 
the expositions, and that is some- 
thing of a spectacle in itself. 

Here is the one state out of forty- 
eight that still exhibits the Progres- 
sive party as a dominant and virile 
force. Its Governor is the only Pro- 
gressive in high office, barring a 
handful of congressmen and a lone 
senator, in the country. Not only is 
it Progressive by profession, but its 
legislative history for the last few 
years shows a striking parallel with 
the program of social betterment laid 
down by the Chicago convention in 
1912, altho California’s change of 
heart dates from 1910, when Gov- 
ernor Johnson was first elected in a 
stirring fight that ousted the South- 
ern Pacific and the reactionary Re- 
publicans from control. 

So I went to the Governor at the 
Capitol and asked him to tell me 
about progressivism in California. 
I found him still busy with the un- 
finished mass of nine-hundred-odd 


BY GEDDES SMITH 


bills passed by the Legislature at its 
1915 session. Evidently the “bifur- 
cated session”’—with its mid-term 
recess during which the people can 
quiz their representatives about 
pending legislation—has not discour- 
aged California’s law-makers, and 
Governor Johnson declares that while 
it affords him an opportunity to 
study proposed laws, the people have 
not taken advantage of their oppor- 
tunity. I asked him what work of the 
session just closed he considered 
most valuable. 

“A very important piece of polit- 
ical reform,” he replied, “a law 
making the election of all state offi- 
cers non-partizan. We shall go to the 
people on this question, for there is 
strong opposition and the opponents 
of the law will force a referendum. 

“When I came into office in 1910 
after our big fight we felt that one 
of the principal sources of strength 
of the men we were opposing was the 
party system. In 1911 we took the 
first step to end this by a law putting 
the election of judicial and school 
officers on a non-partizan basis. That 
appealed to the people as being rea- 
sonable and did not arouse much op- 


position. Then in 1913 we went a 
step further and included the county 
officers in the non-partizan plan. To- 
day our California cities are conduct- 
ing their elections almost entirely on 
this basis, by city charter provisions, 
and all county officials under the 1913 
act are now elected without party 
designation of any sort. In local elec- 
tions you never hear the old appeal 
(and here the Governor flung his 
hand into the air and raised his 
voice in mock eloquence) ‘Vote for 
Jim Jones for tax commissioner, and 
so uphold the hands of our great 
President at Washington, burdened 
as he is. . ..—you know how it went. 
Now there is no more reason for ap- 
plying this sort of argument to a 
state surveyor, or treasurer, or even 
governor, than there is in the city 
campaign. We went to the people on 
this issue in 1914 and with their 
approval we have now taken action.” 

If the people uphold the new law 
California’s state officers will be nom- 
inated by petition and elected after 
a primary which eliminates all but 
two candidates for each office, with 
never a word about party affiliations. 

“What more is there to do to carry 
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out the Progressive program in Cali- 
fornia?” I asked. 

“Little remains to be done. In the 
next three years, if I am still here 
and nothing unforeseen occurs (these 
suggestive words were spoken slow- 
ly and crisply) we shall go on to 
take action on rural credits and land 
colonization somewhat after the New 
Zealand plan. A commission has been 
appointed to investigate these mat- 
ters, and a constitutional amendment 
permitting the state credit to be util- 
ized in such ways is going to the 
people for ratification. We are deal- 
ing as we can with the problem of 
unemployment.. We have a commis- 
sion on immigration and housing, 
serving without pay, that is doing 
fine work. We plan free state labor 
exchanges to transfer men from one 
part of this great state to another.” 

“What, then, will be the future of 
the Progressive party in the state?” 

“Progressivism will go on,” the 
Governor declared. “If the Progres- 
sive party should disintegrate to- 
morrow I am confident that there 
would be enough progressives in the 
other parties to carry on the work 
and to free the Republican party, if 
need be, from Otis, De Young and 
Spreckels, its directors, leaders, own- 
ers and commanders.” 

, Each word came out sharply. 
Harrison Gray Otis of the Los An- 
geles Times, Michael H. De Young 


of the San Francisco Chronicle, and 
John D. Spreckels of the San Diego 
Union and nearly everything else in 
San Diego, are the reactionary lead- 
ers in California politics—the men 
behind the throne before the up- 
heaval of 1910, the men behind John 
D. Fredericks, the Republican candi- 
date at the last state election, whom 
Johnson defeated by 188,505 votes. 


“We have not done our work in. 
California on a partizan basis,” the 


Governor continued. “No one man 
and no one party have accomplished 
it. In the last Legislative Assembly 
there were twenty-eight Progres- 
sives, but we were able thruout the 
session to command forty-eight or 
fifty votes for progressive legisla- 
tion. The supporters—and opponents 
—of these bills included men of all 
parties. Some of our bitterest op- 
ponents were Democrats. California 
is normally a Republican state, and 
a realignment would probably find it 
back in that column.” 

“How about the national Progres- 
sive party?” I asked. 

“It has done its work, whatever 
happens,” Governor Johnson replied. 
“There’s a new attitude toward pop- 
ular government thruout the country. 
No party leaders would dare now to 
show such cynical indifference to the 
will of the people as was shown by 
the Republican leaders in 1912. If 
they did”—with his voice raised to 


fighting pitch—“we would smash 
them.” 

Victor Murdock, Progressive con- 
gressman from Kansas, said some 
time ago that “the issue in this coun- 
try must eventually be as distinct as 
it was when Abraham Lincoln drew 
big, broad lines between fundamen- 
tal right and wrong.” I asked the 
Governor if he thought that the Pro- 
gressive party could hang on until 
such an issue presented itself. 

“As to that I’m very doubtful,” he 
answered, explaining that he had 
been so busy with California prob- 
lems that he had not been able to 
form an intelligent opinion. But— 

“Whatever happens the party has 
been of real service. We can never go 
back.” 

Mr. Murdock, in the same inter- 
view, had hinted broadly that Hiram 
Johnson was the man to carry the 
Progressive standard in 1916, tho 
any candidate would be a “burnt of- 
fering on the altar of principle.” 

“That suggestion was just made 
in a friendly spirit,” was the Gov- 
ernor’s comment on this curious 
boom. “I hardly think any one is go- 
ing to offer himself—even if he has 
nothing to offer but himself. But 
then Murdock is such a good fellow. 
Do you know him?” 

Whereupon the Governor began to 
tell what a very good fellow Mur- 
dock really was. 


THE NEW REALISTS 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, JR. 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH IN UNION COLLEGE 


out the third and fourth 
decades of the twentieth century”— 
that is what Mr. H. G. Wells says in 
The World Set Free. Perhaps novels 
will be like that in ten years; even 
now if we say biographical, the 
phrase will be fairly appropriate to 
our own time, to the second decade. 
Certainly a number of the striking 
things done in English fiction now- 
adays are of that sort, accounts of 
men and women; Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence’s Sons and Lovers, Mr. J. D. 
Beresford’s three books on Jacob 
Stahl, and Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s 
Youth’s Encounter and Sinister 
Street. “If one excludes the mere 
story-teller,” says Mr. Wells in an- 
other place, who himself began as a 
“mere story-teller” and continued as 
a biographer if not an autobiog- 
rapher. It will never do to condemn 
story-telling, and perhaps one will 
say that there is no story to the life 
of Jacob Stahl, or of Paul Morel, or 


“ HOSE autobiographical nov- 
els that were popular thru- 


of Michael Fane. Of course there is 
not in the sense in which it may be 
said that there is no story to the lives 
of David Copperfield or of Arthur 
Pendennis. Yet story or not there is 
keen interest in these chronicles of 
young England in the early days of 
our century, more absorbing than 
otherwise now that the temper of 
young England is going thru so fiery 
a trial. Such books will group them- 
selves together in one’s mind and 
with them one would put Mr. Hugh 
Walpole’s The Duchess of Wreze, 
and also, I think, those three dark 
books by Mr. Oliver Onions, The 
Debit Account, In Accordance with 
the Evidence and The Story of Louie. 
The authors might be surprized, or 
even disgusted, at finding themselves 
bracketed, but probably they are 
often thought of together. 

They all have their say, somehow, 
on life. One might gather that people 
nowadays were prejudiced against 
“drab sociological” or “morbid psy- 
chological” studies, but after all so- 


ciology (in such a use) means knowl- 
edge of men and women in the mass, 
and knowledge of men and women 
in the individual. It is hard to think 
of any one calling that sparkling 
kaleidoscope of the early days of Mi- 
chael Fane a piece of psychology; 
one reads and reads of the way the 
imaginative boy feels and acts with 
a hightened and continued sensa- 
tion. So with The Duchess of Wreze; 
of course Mr. Walpole did have in 
mind some generalization about the 
old order which is changing under 
our eyes, but the thing is so abso- 
lutely personified that it hardly 
comes to mind till afterward, just as 
in life itself. 

It is true (and somewhat connect- 
ed with this point) that all these 
young men are resolute in attacking 
large things. Single books are not 
enough; they write trilogies. Mr. 
Beresford pursues his subject thru 
The Early Life of Jacob Stahl, A 
Candidate for Truth and The In- 
visible Event. Mr. Compton Mack- 
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enzie has really a trilogy in Youth’s 
Encounter and the two parts of 
Sinister Street. Mr. Onions tells of 
the same strange crime from three 
different standpoints. Mr. Walpole 
has not yet written a trilogy, but he 
has projected one, and has furnished 
it with two prologs. Mr. Lawrence 
remains, as it were, austerely aloof. 
We look for no continuation to Sons 
and Lovers, altho there seems no 
reason why there should not be one. 

Such writing is a following out of 
the impulses given by Clayhanger 
and The New Macchiavelli. Mr. Ar- 
nold Bennett and Mr. H. G. Wells 
are the two who stand out head and 
shoulders above the others who have 
come forward since the great group 
which ushered in the nineties. Those 
who can look back to those earlier 
days will remember the thrills caused 
by Soldiers Three, The Prisoner of 
Zenda, Sherlock Holmes, not to men- 
tion many another wonderful piece 
of work. What a difference between 
those books and these of which we 
have just spoken! Mystery, adven- 
ture, romance—those were the watch- 
words then. There was no talk of 
“mere story-tellers” in those days. 
Even Mr. H. G. Wells himself and 
Mr. Arnold Bennett began with 


books very different from those 
whereby they are now best known. 
The Time Machine and The Grand 
Babylon Hotel had adventure, mys- 
tery, romance even in the most popu- 
lar sense. Yet both Mr. Bennett and 
Mr. Wells have deserted their first 
fantasies, and with their feet on 
firmer ground have made their great 
successes with things very different. 

It is not remarkable that most of 
those who have made a name for 
themselves since 1900 have done 
much the same thing. One can hard- 
ly think of any English novelist who 
has really come to the front in the 
last fifteen years who belongs in 
spirit to the earlier group. Mr. Jef- 
frey Farnol, some will say, and oth- 
ers might add Mr. Hewlett, Mr. Con- 
rad, Mr. Locke, Mr. Oppenheim, but 
all these began earlier.[No, whatever 
we think of it, the best minds of 
young England of our day, when they 
turn to fiction, fix their eyes upon 
the actual life about them, and in 
conditions and circumstances that 
are more or less familiar to all they 
find enough of mystery, adventure 
and romance. 

Save that he is a bit older one 
would mention here Mr. John Gals- 
worthy. And certainly in the view of 


all these later men there is one re- 
current idea more or less evident, the 
contrast and conflict between radical 
and conservative, between the adven- 
turer and the home-lover, the new 
world and the old, the hierarchies 
and structures of society and the in- 
dividual. One rarely forgets that in 
Galsworthy and one generally finds 
it in these others. They are all by 
way of being sons of Ishmael, led in 
part perhaps by the natural vigor of 
young strength, in part possibly by 
the seductions of that little known 
satirist, Samuel Butler. For what- 
ever reason, there it is, the flaming 
up of the individual, a strange thing 
perhaps in a century devoted to so- 
cial study, work, existence. 

Yet such a generalization does no 
justice to such various spirits as we 


its effort to break thru the conven- 
tional and reach some real compre- 
hension of life—like as they are, 
their chief interest as one reads 
comes from things wherein they are 
different. One need not compare or 
estimate relative values, but one 
readily notes ‘he somewhat som- 
ber beauty of Mr. Lawrence, Mr. 
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George H. Doran Co, 
HUGH WALPOLE 


The Duchess of Wrexe, The Gods and Mr. Perrin, The Wooden Horse 
are characterized by a “full feeling for life and character” 


George H. Doran Co. 


J. D. BERESFORD 


He has written a trilogy: The Early Life of Jacob Stahl, A Candidate for 
Truth, The Invisible Event, with “perfect naturalness” 
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George H. Doran Co. 
OLIVER ONIONS 


“Sinister intensity” marks The Debit Accoynt, In Accordance with the 
Evidence and The Story of Louie and 


Mackenzie’s exhilarated sense of 
youth and his perfect horn of plenty 
of fact, the sinister intensity of Mr. 
Oliver Onions, the full feeling for 
life and character of Mr. Hugh Wal- 
pole, the perfect naturalness of Mr. 
Beresford. These things and others 
make reading their books a pleasure, 
but there is a residuum behind; one 
wants to do something to compre- 
hend this effort, to define it. That is 
something not to be done here, in 
these few words, yet one may com- 





Mitchell Kennerley 


DAVID HERBERT LAWRENCE 


pare this phase of realism with that 
of thirty or forty years ago and per- 
ceive a great difference. Philosophic- 
ally I understand that the realism of 
today depends upon intuition while 
that of half a century ago was ra- 
tional, and (altho they are no philos- 
ophers) something the same thing 
may be said of our novelists. But 
more important than that is some- 
thing else, namely that while the 
realists of those earlier days seemed 
to love the everyday, the ordinary, 


There is a~- “somewhat 


somber beauty” about his books of which Sons 
Lovers is a striking example 


even the ugly for its own sake, these 
later men have lived thru the nine- 
ties and feel the need of beauty, of 
charm, of distinction. Call it “mys- 
tery, adventure, romance” if you 
like, they have the sense of it tho 
they do not seek it in the exotic sen- 
sations of tropical islands nor in the 
complex intrigues of modern capitals. 
They seek it in the life about us. And 
if they can find it there, how much 
the better for us! 
Union College 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S SONG 


Hush, little Sister Neat-of-Heart, 


Your fretting speedily, 


Lay off your shining shoes of care 


And barefoot come with me. 


I know a place at dreaming’s end 


BY WINIFRED WELLES 


I love each window streaked with rain, 


The crooked path I bless, 


Where weeds push boldly thru the cracks 


In sweet untidiness. 


And pleasant folk, unmended, sit 


Where we can joyous stand 
And gaily watch the Tasks troop by 
Nor ever lift a hand! 


There waits for us a little House 
With careless, wide-flung door, 

Its shabby roof droops down with age, 
Uneven runs the floor. r 


Amid the drifting dust, 
Who laugh to see the brass grown dim 
And doorlatch rich with rust. 


Oh, little House-of-Dreams unswept 
Day after idle day, 

From you the great, white, clean, washed world 
Seems very far away! 
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Automobiles in Yellowstone Park 


With the opening of the Yellowstone 
National Park to automobiles this sum- 
mer, the car invades this last remain- 
ing stronghold of the horse. Heretofore 
all traffic thru the park has been strict- 
ly regulated by the Government, minute 
rules being laid down as to the passing 
of teams, etc., and night travel forbid- 
den. The introduction of automobiles 
involves the necessity of making an en- 
tirely new set of regulations. The gen- 
eral plan is for all travel to take place 
in one direction, in order that meetings 
may not occur. In addition to this 
change, which involves a most careful 
planning of trips, since there will be 
no retracing of steps save by a com- 
plete tour of the 130 miles which con- 
stitute the “loop,” automobile travel is 
prohibited at certain hours of the day, 
when carriages and wagons are mov- 
ing; leaving certain other hours open 
to the automobiles while the horses lie 
by. As the distances between camps 
and lunch stations vary from ten to 
thirty miles, and the geysers and other 
time-consuming attractions are almost 
innumerable in certain regions, it is in- 
evitable that this limitation should be 
a hardship. 

The finest scenic highway in the 
United States, as it has been called 
without great exaggeration, dedicated 
to the “benefit and enjoyment of the 
people,” should be made as accessible 
as possible. If by opening it to atto- 
mobiles, a larger number of people can 
enjoy it, much has been gained. More- 
over, a great deal of the surrounding 
country, in which valuable mineral 
claims are located, has suffered from 
an isolation to which Government reg- 
ulations against railroads and motors 
have contributed largely. Undoubtedly 
the coming of the motor car will be a 





boon to many property owners in the 
vicinity. 

But to any one who has traveled thru 
the park by the picturesque and com- 
fortable stage coach, that more leisure- 
ly method of transportation will seem 
far superior to the kaleidoscopic im- 
pression involved in greater speed. 
Somehow an automobile in the Yellow- 
stone suggests the hustle that “does” 
Europe in a month. There have prob- 
ably been many demands for the inno- 
vation, but there are thousands of na- 
ture lovers who bemoan this further 
“advance of civilization.” 








Tin Rations 

“We eat what we can, and what we 
can’t we can” may be a time-worn and 
rather feeble sample of American wit, 
but at any rate it is a frequent re- 
minder of the importance we place on 
that particular method of serving vege- 
tables. 

145,188 acres of sweet corn are 
being raised for canning purposes this 
year, so the United States Bureau of 
Crop Estimates records. That indicates 
a four per cent increase over last year’s 
acreage for the same purpose. 

Tomatoes are next in importance 
with 87,654 acres, and 72,544 acres 
are devoted to peas. Both these crops 
show a slight decrease in the demand 
for their canned product since 1914. 





A Burnless X-Ray 


A New York roentgenologist has per- 
fected a machine which he claims will 
produce a burnless X-ray. The common 
fault with X-ray apparatus heretofore 
has been that the deadly penetrative- 
ness of the rays causes a peculiarly 
malignant type of burn which results 
usually in a sore very difficult to cure. 












For this reason X-ray practitioners are 
compelled to work always behind a 
heavy lead screen, as lead is the only 
substance thru which X-rays cannot 
penetrate. 

The inventor of the burnless X-ray 
machine has been within the last five 
years directly in the path of the rays, 
for hours at a time, yet he has never 
suffered a burn, nor have any of his 
patients. 

Fundamentally, the new apparatus 
does not depart radically from the 
usual X-ray equipment. It differs only 
in one detail—the quality of the high 
voltage current which the induction coil 
produces. According to the inventor all 
roentgenologists have made the mis- 
take in assuming that X-rays are dan- 
gerous whether strong or weak. 

The use of an alternating electric 
current of very high frequency and re- 
versing the relations of its pressure 
and volume is the key to the secret of 
the new apparatus. Voltage in the mil- 
lions and amperage to the tenth decimal 
place are produced in a gigantic coil. 
Hence the danger from burns is re- 
duced to an infinitesimal degree. 

Aside from the remarkable ability of 
the new apparatus to produce a harm- 
less X-ray, it is interesting also as an 
unusual electrical equipment. Enough 
electricity is consumed in the windings 
of the induction coil to drive a number 
of street cars. The voltage produced in 
the transformation is so great that the 
resultant current will leap a gap of 
twelve feet. While the ordinary X-ray 
equipment will give clear shadow- 
graphs at a distance of five or six feet, 
this machine will clearly show the bones 
of the body at twenty-five or thirty 
feet; or it will show the heart beating 
and the lungs rising and falling with 
a thick wooden door intervening. 

























THE NEW X-RAY EXAMINATION AND APPARATUS 
A fluorescent screen in use and the high frequency coil which makes the burnless X-ray possible 
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A WORD TO THE WISE 


A Railroad Safety Campaign 


The campaign for safety inaugu- 
rated on the Long Island Railroad by 
James A. McCrea, the general man- 
ager, is already well under way. Signs 
are now being posted at grade cross- 
ings all over Long Island. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a typical 
fifty-foot sign at Broadway, in Flush- 
ing. The signs are, however, mostly 
smaller than this, the common shape 
being ten feet wide and ten feet high. 
Some of the signs are lighted at night. 
Coincidently with the posting of the 
signs the railroad is conducting an ad- 
vertising campaign in the local papers. 
The responsibility of the individual is 
being everywhere emphasized and the 
slogan of the railroad is “We are do- 
ing our part. Won’t you do yours?” 
Thus it must be a rather reckless auto- 
mobile driver who can pass a sign re- 
minding him that by heeding it he may 
save his life, and not be a bit more 
careful at grade crossings. 








A Long Distance Champion 


Did you never hear of Dr. Carleton 
Simon of the United States of Amer- 
ica? Then it is quite evident you are 
not an angler. Dr. Simon, be it said, 
is the champion fly caster of the world. 
Seven years ago Dr. Simon began to 
prepare himself, by dint of hard and 
continuous practise, for his present ex- 
alted position. Today he holds the 
world’s record of having cast a fly 349 
feet and 1% inches. Dr. Simon avers, 
however, that this record is bound to 
be surpassed. Within the next few 
years 375 feet or more will be made. 

In summing up the rules for success- 
ful fly casting—which, by the way is, 
under tournament rules, on grass or 
sand rather than water—the doctor has 
this to say in a recent issue of that al- 
ways interesting sportsman’s friend, 
Forest and Stream: 

“The study of the curve of the lead 
in the air—the line of trajectory—the 
initial pressure, and the velocity must 
all be studied, not only upon paper, but 
must be assiduously and indefatigably 
practised with the mastering of the 
thumbing of the spool, so that no lost 
motion interferes with the cast. 

“Casting for distance requires no 
special mental qualification or physical 


ability. It is the ‘sticking quality’ that 
helps most, a persistent endeavor that 
plucks victory out of defeat in the keen 
analysis of one’s faults. Aptitude is a 
quality that develops in time. 

“There is no other sport I know of 
where the greatest deliberation and 
planning will prove so futile—by the 
snapping of line, by the turn of the 
wind, by atmospheric conditions and by 
some unforeseen accident to tackle. In 
contests the spoils do not always go to 
the strong.” 





Public School Piano Lessons 


In one town in America the public 
school pupils are given lessons on the 
piano as a part of their regular school 
studies. That town is Bruning, Ne- 
braska, a village of 500 people. This 
innovation was begun about two years 
ago under the direction of J. A. Craw- 
ford, superintendent of the school. 

The piano teacher is employed for 
the full school time just as any other 
teacher. Any pupil above the third 
grade may take lessons free. A pro- 
gressive graded series of lessons is used 
and the pupil buys his music just as 
he does his arithmetic book or gram- 
mar. One lesson a week is regularly 
given each pupil. Each has his lesson 
hour assigned and these periods are 
arranged so as not to conflict with 
other classes. Practising is done at 
home. The lessons are laid out in care- 
fully graded sections with written work 
and drill in theory, ear training, trans- 
position, history of music and biog- 
raphy. There are weekly written tests 
and a regular examination every ten 
weeks. In every respect the pupils re- 
ceive an up-to-date musical education at 
public expense. This is the only exam- 
ple of such instruction in the public 
school anywhere in America, altho the 
custom is a common one in Germany. 








No Umpire Like This 


“The only umpire in the world that 
never makes a mistake and never gets 
irritated. The pitchers swear by it; the 
fans never throw pop bottles at it; and 
its decisions admit of no controversy,” 
that is the way they describe a certain 
Los Angeles umpire—an automatic 
device. 

By means of an electrical system it 








records strikes and balls, and it is 
right to the fraction of an inch. This 
is how it works. A surface of heavy 
planks eight feet square is braced up- 
right at the end of a sixty-five foot 
alley, and upon it is painted the same 
sort of a target that the pitcher faces 
in a real game; that is, a batter and a 
catcher crouching behind the plate. In 
order to afford practise for both kinds 
of batters, a left-handed batter is also 
painted in, and a canvas is arranged 
to cover the one not in use. The pitcher 
who desires to perfect his curves stands 
at the same distance as in actual games, 
uses the regulation ball and throws at 
precisely the same mark, namely the 
field bounded in width by the plate 
(seventeen inches) and in length by 
the distance between the knee and the 
shoulder of the average man, which is 
three feet and four inches. Just as in 
playing the game there is no definite 
outline to throw at, so in using this 
umpire the pitcher does not see the 
boundaries of a “strike” field, but they 
are very definite all the same. In this 
device there is a panel of the above 
dimensions set on a pivot which by 
means of electrical wiring rings a bell 
when it is struck by the ball. 

It is said by western baseball stars 
to be the best practise device ever de- 
veloped, and the fans have taken to it 
as an amusement. 

















PLAY BALL! 
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Air and water are natural cleansers, Modern 
engineering has brought them to the assistance 
of the housewife to lighten her service and en- 
able her to do her work better. We present guar- 
anteed electrical devices for washing with air—the vacuum 
cleaner—and for washing with water—the electric washing 
ay machine—both made with the skill and high —y 4 which 
a os characterize the many household devices 


“4 Western Electric \* 
/ Vacuum Cleaner Washer and Wringer 


This newest, safest and most thor- 
ough laundry outfit is sold and 
guaranteed by the world’s largest 
distributors of electrical supplies. 
Cleanses perfectly all fabrics with- 
out injury to most delicate tex- 
tures. The as * mechanism is 
entirely enclosed. The wringer is 
reversible, 


This is a new model, small and 
light, but powerful. The experience 
of 30 years of motor and suction-fan 
making, is embodied in every part. 
The rigid frame, different from the 


ATT usual “broom-handle” design, 
Tl makes handling easy. The price, 
} 





$32.50, includes an extension nozzle 
for cleaning under furniture. 














Both of these labor-saving cleansers can be 
used in any home where there is electric light. 


l] Write for descriptive booklets, “The Home Sani- by 
tary” and “Sunny Monday,” mentioning the name ¥ 








L of your dealer, Ask for Booklets No, 422-BJ. 


[ WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY - 
, Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “‘Bell” Telephones 


463 West Street, New York City PED ¥ 


Houses in All Principal Cities ia 
of the U.S. and Canada, = 





Ag EQUIPMENT FOR 
nf EVERY ELECTRICAL 
Beg abe NEED 








= 
b/ rae 


ao rie arr lars 

















Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 


Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 

Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 

for Younger Boys. Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 

B. H. Campsett, Headmaster 

Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 

Summit, N. J 


Summit Academy me, Shc 


for Boys. Eight resident pupils received into the Principal's 
family. Home and All outdoor sports. 


JAMES HEARD, A. M., Principal. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The Misses Metcalf’s Bosrdins, an4_Dey 


College preparation. 
Physical Culture. 
Moderate rates. 














Tennis, Basketball. 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSE 

















Massacuusetts, Franktin, 








The New 
Books 

















Number of pupils limited to aaah 
young 
twelve Sn ench eines Dean Academy canal find here ahome- 
Fireproof school building like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
thoroughly equipped in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
ae oo = + a em Sivect permits liberal terms,$300-$350 per year. Special 
165 West 73rd Street Course in Domestic Science. For catalogue and 

New York information address 


IF PHILOSOPHERS WERE KINGS 


Professor Ernest Barker of Oxford 
University gives the curious student a 
good idea of how political life would be 
influenced if it were entrusted to the 
English philosophers of the present gen- 
eration in his Political Thought in Eng- 
land. His study purports to deal with 
the period “from Herbert Spencer to 
the present day,” altho the discussion 
of Spencer is continued to the middle 
of the book and an account of the 
Idealist school, including T. H. Green, 
Bradley and Bosanquet, precedes the 
detailed consideration of Spencer’s the- 
ories. The main characteristic of the 
period treated is the revolt against in- 
dividualism both in politics and in eco- 
nomics. This revolt consisted in reality 
of two quite distinct movements: the 
revival of the aristocratic ideal by Sir 
Henry Maine and other legal historians 
and such literary authoritarians as Rus- 
kin and Carlyle, and the advance to- 
ward State Socialism led by the Fa- 
bians and vainly opposed by belated fol- 
lowers of the Manchester school. But 
Professor Barker ends his book on quite 
a different note. It is true that the ex- 
altation of the state which was heresy 
to the English mind a generation ago is 
now orthodoxy, but the newly estab- 
lished orthodoxy is in turn assailed by 
still newer heresies. The contemporary 
attack on the state is no longer in the 
name of individual liberties but in that 
of group rights and it takes the form of 
Syndicalism or Guild Socialism. 


Political Thought in England, by Ernest Barker. 
Home University Library. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 50 cents. 


A NATURE NOVEL 


There are two women in American 
fiction—tremendously successful wri- 
ters, both—whose recipes for a best- 
seller are similar. Gene Stratton Por- 
ter and Frances Hodgson Burnett are 
apostles of the Impossibly Virtuous. 
Inevitably their books present at least 
one character apiece who inherits 
equally from the peerless knight of the 
medieval romance and the unsullied 
hero of the Sunday school story. 

The comparison must not be pushed 
too far. Mrs. Burnett has humor and a 
gift of portraiture. Mrs. Porter shows 
an almost pathetic lack of humor, not 
only in the absurdities of situation and 
dialog she permits herself, but also in 
her failure to get results from a really 
humorous episode. And between lay fig- 
ures and supernewsboys she succeeds 
in creating very few genuine people. 

But if Mrs. Burnett can tell a story, 
Mrs. Porter can tell the names of all 
the birds you are likely to hear in a 














Artnur W. Perrce, Litt.D., Principal. 





tamarack swamp. She has no unusual 
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gift of description, but by a combina- 
tion: of ecstasy and accurate nomencla- 
ture she does preach the gospel of the 
out-doors. 

Michael O’Halloran is a young Irish- 
man whose boyish independence and re- 
sourcefulness might have made him a 
really interesting character if he had 
not been drowned in the syrup of his 
own virtues. One permits him, at a ten- 
der age, to kidnap a crippled orphan 
and instal her as his protegé, but one 
rebels a little when he tells the city 
editor of the town’s best newspaper 
how to run his business, reorganizes the 
household of a God-fearing farmer, 
thus indirectly leading the entire rural 
community upward and onward, appar- 
ently saves from disgrace the father of 
the beautiful young lady whose well- 
meant but injudicious charity he tact- 
fully repudiates, and withal provides 
enough epigrams to head half the chap- 
ters in the book. The other characters 
—with the exception perhaps of Lily 
Peaches, the orphan, herself—are 
jerked about by the heart-strings to 
show how beautiful is love in a cabin 
and how loathsome is “society,” and 
to point a few other well-assorted 
morals. 


Michael O’Halloran, by Gene Stratton Porter. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 


THE MAKING OF DELINQUENTS 


The Individual Delinquent, by Dr. 
William Healy, Director of the Psychi- 
atric Institute of the Chicago Juvenile 
Court, is a masterful analysis of the 
factors that influence the physical, men- 
tal and moral development of the child, 
from the point of view of conduct, which 
is after all the main concern that we all 
have in one another. The book is divid- 
ed into two main parts, the first dealing 
with the general data and the methods 
of study employed, the second with “il- 
lustrative cases” discussed in relation 
to types of delinquency and in relation 
to causative factors. There is an appen- 
dix on the organization of the Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute, and a bibliog- 
raphy of nearly 400 numbers. 

One is impressed with the close ad- 
herence of the author to the concrete 
facts of direct experience. In rejecting 
the “anecdotal” material that ha: so fre- 
quently served as a basis for theorizing 
on criminal conduct, Dr. Healy detaches 
himself both from the sentimentalists 
and from the legalists. He is scientific 
and eminently sane. 

The emphasis on the importance of 
catching offenders early is a recognition 
of the personality as a becoming. The 
same viewpoint is shown by the refusal 
of the author to classify the data gath- 
ered in the course of the studies ac- 
cording to any a priori scheme or the- 
ory. Mental facts require a different 
classification from physical, and these 
one different from the environmental. 
There is clear recognition of the com- 
plexity of the problem of individual de- 
velopment. The large réle that sex plays 
in delinquencies, whether in youth or in 
senescence, is fully recognized; but it is 
not magnified into the ultimate source 
of all dereliction. The relation of home 
Conditions or of heredity, the relation 


That longing for the 


Alas, 'the dreams of happy 
boyhood days profit naught — 
we are ‘made to tread the mills 
of toil.” And the nearest we 
can come to bringing back the 
sunny days of youth is to make 
timely amends for the heavy 
overdrafts made by work and 
worry. 


And this you can do with 
Sanatogen. Sanatogen is a 
food-tonic combining purest 
alburnen and organic phosphorus 
in a form so easily assimilated 
that it is ideal for feeding the blood 
and tissues with the essentials of body 
strength and endurance—reviving the 
ee Sa ig the digestion — 
imparting a fresh fund of energy and 
health to a ‘‘slowing-down’’ system, 


All this is not theory, but estab- 
lished experience. Hundreds of 
famous men and women have written 
letters fully as enthusiastic as those of 
John Burroughs and Colonel Watter- 
son—reproduced here—telling us how 
Sanatogen has helped them. Over 
21,000 _ who have seen the 
work of Sanatogen in daily practice 
have written us sincere acknowledge- 
mentofthe tonic 
and upbuilding 
value of Sana- 
togen, 





Col. Henry Watterson, 
the famous Editor, writes: 
“I do not think I could 
have recovered myvitality, 
as I have done, without 
this Sanatogen operating 
equally upon the digestive 
organs and nervecenters."’ 


John Burroughs, 

the distinguished natu- 

ralist and author, writes: 
“I am sure I have been 
greatly benefited by Sana- 
togen. My sleep is fifty 
per cent. better than it was 
one year ago, and my mind 
and strength are much im- 
proved."’ 


Sanatogen 
will earn words 
of praise from 
you—if you give 
it the opportun- 
ity to he/p you. 














Sanatogen is sold by good 
druggists everywhere, in 
three sizes, from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prixe, International Con- 
gress of Medicine, London, 1913 









Sen 


contentment and better health. 


rugged health of Youth 


roe 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 PHYSICIANS 























“Oh for 

boyhood's 

Health that mocks the 
rules. 





for ‘“The Art of Living,’’ a charming little book by Richard Le Gallienne, the popular poet- 
author, touching on Sanatogen’s kindly help and giving other interesting aids in the quest for 


The book is free. ‘Tear this off as a reminder to write THE 
BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 26-R Irving Place, New York. 





year in high school or its equivalent. 


Apply at once for information to 





THE METROPOLITAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three years’ course, FREE, and pays besides maintenance, $10 a month for 
the first year, $12 a month for the second and $15 a month the last year. 


Classes are formed every month. 
The Nurses’ Home is located on one of the finest sites in New York City. The 


rooms are all single with spacious entrance hall, library and sitting rooms. The school 
is registered and connected with a hospital of over 1500 beds. 


Applicants must be over 18 and under 35 years of age, and have had one 


AGNES S. WARD, R.N. 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Training School, Blackwell’s Island, New York City 
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Get the Facts—Compare 
the Work—and You will 


buy the Royal 


The facts will show to you conclusively why the 
Royal is built to end the two evils of the typewriter 
business—excessive repairs and “‘trading-out.” 


a Mk an NR 


They are plain, everyday, commonsense, mechanical facts— 
they show you the difference between a typewriter built to use 
and one built to be traded out in a couple of years. 


+ 


And these facts naturally become the fundamental reasons for the 
superiority shown by the Royal when you compare the work done by 
it. You will see why and how it saves not only time, but money for 
you. 


} 
Telephone or write our nearest branch or agency for a demon- 
stration. It places you under no obligation. It gives you the 
facts at first hand. It puts the Royal squarely on-its merits. 








“. Write today for these 
free booklets 


“Better Service” and “One Problem Solved” 
tell how to cut the cost of typewritten let- 
ters—save operators’ time—give your corre- 
spondence “‘class.” A postal brings them 
now. 























ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


404 Royal Typewriter Building, 364 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 

























She Locable Meddler 


Now Ready A Pure Romantic Novel, by Leona Dalrymple 
At All Bookstores 4%: “DIANE OF THE GREEN VAN” 

















Send us the names of three friends to whom you 
would like introductory copies of The Independent 
sent with your compliments. 


of alcohol or of physical defect, to crim- 
inality are considered in detail; but all 
the factors are considered us factors, 
and not as isolated, independent, pri- 
mary forces. 

It may be too much to expect every 
policeman to become acquainted with 
the facts and generalizations contained 
in this book; but it is not too much to 
expect of every judge and probation offi- 
cer, lawyer, every physician and teach- 
er having to deal with the individual 
whose conduct departs seriously from 
the generally accepted limits of decency 
or social safety. Sooner or later the law 
student will use a textbook like this as a 
matter of course—and probably with 
much more appreciation of its applica- 
tion than he now has of half of his re- 
quired work. The same thing may be 
said of the student of medicine and of 
pedagogy. The significance of these 
present studies lies in showing us to 
what extent the sources of social mal- 
adjustment are directly within our 
own control. 


The Individual Delinquent, by William Healy, 
M.D. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $5. 


A FAMOUS LOVE STORY 

William Dudley Foulke has done schol- 
arly and beautiful work in Some Love 
Songs from Petrarch. The life of the poet, 
prefacing the translations, is an uncom- 
monly delightful biography. Arranged by 
subject, with connective notes, the songs 
and sonnets make a complete story, that 
stands beside the “Vita Nuova” in its ten- 
der sorrowfulness, and they are rendered 
into English at once smooth and forceful. 
Oxford Press. $1.15. 


PLEASANT POETRY 
After a silence of fourteen years since 
the publication of his first book of verse, 
comes The Shoes of Happiness and Other 
Poems, a collection of recent verse by 
Edwin Markham. Some of these poems ap- 
peared originally in The Independent. They 
include both narrative and lyric verse, 
fanciful allegories and spontaneous expres- 
sions of emotion. And they record with 
fearless insight the moral significance of 
many problems of today. 
Doubleday, Page. $1.20. 


ESSAYS 


One sees why all writers are not essay- 
ists. Not all can be, for tho. the short story 
may be business the essay is still art. 
But why every one does not read/essays 
rather than the average tale is harder to 
see. Richard Le Gallienne writes always 
with a silver pen, never with steel, and in 
Vanishing Roads he is mostly content to 
be gracefully amusing, altho, as in hi: en- 
thusiastic appreciation of Pater, he can 
show a purpose deeper than merely giving 
the reader enjoyment. 

Putnam. $1.50. 


ACROSS OUR BORDER 
Sarah MacNaughton sketches the mot- 
ley throng who drift into Canda, just as 
they come, “the man who succeeded” with 
“the man who failed.” The pictures in A 
Green Englishman are deep in contrast— 
uniform only in their simple black and 
white treatment, which seems to suit those 
modern pioneers and the spread-eagle coun- 
try of great lonely stretches. 
Dutton. $1.35. 


MOST UNCOMMON SENSE 

Common Sense Applied to Woman Suf- 
frage is an expansion of an address deliv- 
ered by Mary Putnam Jacobi before the 
Constitutional Convention of 1894, and in 
spite of the reams of argument presented 
during the subsequent twenty years, it has 
a surprizing freshness and cogency. The 
fact that another Constitutional Conver- 
tion is sitting in 1915 gives the book the 
interest of timeliness. 











Putnam. $1. 
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STOCKS AND THE “ARABIC” 


There was plenty of business on the 
New York Stock Exchange last week, 
and only the sinking of the “Arabic” 
prevented a showing of large advances 
at the close. Transactions amounted to 
5,044,935 shares, and there were three 
million-share days. A drop of five 
points in sterling exchange, to 4.64, at 
the beginning, did not depress the mar- 
ket. It was known that prominent bank- 
ers were holding daily conferences con- 
cerning credit arrangements soon to be 
made. Until Thursday afternoon the 
movement was an upward one, with 
sensational advances in the shares of 
two air brake companies and two motor 
companies. The strength of the war 
order stocks was due partly to our 
Government’s reply to Austria’s pro- 




















test. This reply showed that there | 


would be no interference at Washing- 
ton with the shipment of munitions and 
other supplies to the Allies. 

In the morning on Thursday the ten- 
dency was upward, but after the news 
about the ‘“‘Arabic’” was received, at 
about 1. p. m., there was a sharp de- 
cline, which continued on Friday. There 
was danger, it was thought, that diplo- 
matic relations with Germany would be 
severed, and that unhappy complica- 
tions would follow. And so it came 
about that at the close of the week, the 
war order stocks, almost without ex- 
ception, showed net losses ranging 
from a small fraction up to 11 points. 
The average decline from the summit 
had been, for sixteen of these stocks, 
seven points. There was a net loss also 
for nearly all of the railroad shares. 
Prices of these had been rising before 
the “Arabic” went down. 

In our list of sixteen war order 
stocks those of the New York Air Brake 
Company and the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company are not included. Re- 
action could not deprive the first of a 
gain of 17%, or the second of a net 
addition of 28. On Wednesday, when 
New York Air Brake shares were sell- 
ing at about 115%, the president of the 
company, Mr. Starbuck, at the time 
when the regular dividend was voted, 
made a statement concerning the com- 
pany’s business. After saying that 


orders for brakes indicated a revival of | 


the equipment trade, he added that the 
company had “undertaken orders for 
high explosive shells and cartridge 
cases aggregating $16,581,500, for de- 
livery within the next twelve months. 


on which substantial payments have’! 









VERY day the tomb-builder takes his toll : 

some day we ourselves will hear the swish 

of the scythe, and then it will be mighty fine 

to feel and know that those depending on us are 
protected. 

We should take out life insurance, of course, 
and with as little delay as possible, but we should 
take time enough to solve the problem satisfactor- 
ily, which we can easily do. 

Safety comes first, naturally, but we find on in- 
vestigation that about all legal-reserve life-com- 
panies are safe: they have to be safe by law and 
stay $0. 

Next is the cost and when it comes to that, we must decide between agency and 
non-agency insurance, 

lf we choose an agency company, we ourselves must pay our part of the heavy 
agency-expense, amounting in the United States alone to more than one hundred 
million dollars annually. 

If, on the other hand, we select a mon-agency company, we get the benefit of the 
money generally paid to agents the first year and every other. 

Of the four leading non-agency companies in the world, three of them are in 
England and one in the United States, This latter is pretty well known for it has been 
more than ten years in business—the 


Postal Life 
InsuranceCompany 


Postal policyholders are well informed regarding insurance because the Company 
furnishes fullest information. It sends out official statements in black and white, 
binding on the Company. It tells you how much you will save by insuring direct, 
averaging 30% of the premium the first year, and in subsequent years, during tke 
premium-paying period, an amount equal to an agent's renewal-commission, 7) %, 
plus an agency-expense saving, 2%, making 


1 
97% 
Guaranteed in Policy 
You will also find that in addition 


to the foregoing savings you will receive 
your share of the Company's earnings, and 
you will also be entitled to one free medi- 
cal examination each year to enable you 
to detect incipient disease in time to check 
or cure it. 


See What You Can Save 
At Your Age 


Mail the coupon today or copy the same in 
a letter, and get exact figures for your age on 
any form of Policy—Whole Life, Limited-Pay- 
ment Life, Endowment or a Monthly Income 
Contract. 


Sending for information places you under no 
ebligation and no agent will be sent to visit you; 
the Postal does not employ agents, the resultant 
commission-savings going to you because you 
deal direct. 


— By 


“Time, The Tomb-Builder”” 





Ind. Aug. 30, 15 
Postal Life Insurance Company 
35 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Without obligating me, please send full insur- 
ance particulars for my age. 


NR bess bebdn b4000ekdbwetesn eens 
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POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


. MALONE PRESIDENT 
THIRTY-FIVE NASSAU STREET NEWYORK 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St.. New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 
pany has insured property 
to the value of 

Received premiums thereon to 
the extent of 287.324.890.99 

Paid losses during that period 143.820,874.99 

Issued certificutes of profits 

90,801,110.00 


to dealers 
Of which there have been re- 

83.811,450.00 
6,989,660.00 


deemed 
23,020, 223.85 


$27.964.578. 109.00 


Leaving outstanding at pres- 


Interest paid on certificates 

amounts to 
On December 31, 1914, the as- 
sets of the company amount- 
14,101,674.46 


The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES FE. FAY. 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5.000 br 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely berond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department. ETRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 

















DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1915, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds 








Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1915, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 





UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 
OF AMERICA. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 12. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 1\%% has this 
day been declared upon each share of the Pre- 
ferred Stock issued and outstanding payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1915, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 1, 1915. 

The stock books will not be closed. 

Dated, August 18, 1915. 


GEORGE WATTLEY, Treasurer. 





been made.” The company was fully 
equipped, he said, to take large addi- 
tional orders of the same kind, and 
negotiations for them were pending. 
The price of the shares rose that day to 
126%, and on Thursday (when the 
“Arabic” was torpedoed) to 137%, 
closing on Saturday at 134%. There 
were reports that the Bethlehem Steel 
Company had received from Russia a 
new order for $75,000,000 worth of 
shrapnel and high explosive shells, but 
the end of the week saw a net loss of 
five points for the shares. The price, 
285, may be regarded as very high, 
however, for stock that has not been 
paying dividends. Tennessee Copper 
shares continued to rise on account of 
the company’s-sulphuric acid contracts. 
In the outside, or curb market, the 
price of stock of the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company advanced from 
1800 to 2040, but only seven shares 
were sold during the week. 


FOREIGN DEBTS HERE 


Before the “Arabic” went down, it 
was generally expected that plans for 
paying the debts of the Allies here 
would soon be completed, but now there 
will be delay. The recent shipment of 
$20,000,000 of gold and about $30,000,- 
000 of, American securities from Lon- 
don was inadequate. It did not prevent 
a further decline of sterling exchange 
to 4.64. A credit of at least $300,000,000 
is needed, and financial authorities in 
London have been talking about $500,- 
000,000. The British Government is 
advised and urged there to issue in 
New York short term bonds for $500,- 
000,000, at five per cent, exempt from 
income tax. Some say that at the same 
time there should be shipments of 
$250,000,000 of gold, and that France 
and Russia might participate in this. 
It was proposed that eminent London 
bankers representing the Government 
should come to New York for a con- 
ference. 

One English financial writer assumes 
that the proposed bonds could be sold 
here at 4% per cent. But it should be 
known—and the leading authorities in 
London admit it—that the issue could 
not be successful here with an interest 
rate less than five per cent, exempt 
from income tax. England very natur- 
ally hesitates about borrowing here at 
this rate, with such exemption, while 
in her great war loan she pays only 4% 
to her own people, whose receipts are 
reduced by the income tax. Such action 
might jeopardize future loans at home 
and cause present bondholders to com- 
plain. Moreover, there may be some 
doubt as to the attitude of our Gov- 
ernment toward a large loan for the 
benefit of the Allies. The problem is 
not one that can easily be solved. 


The following dividends are announced: 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
coupons from Convertible 4 per cent Gold Bonds, 
payable September 1. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
coupons from Convertible 4% per cent Gold 
Bonds, payable September 1. 

Federal Mining and Smelting Compan. pre- 
ferred, 1 per cent, payable September 15. 

United Cigar Stores Company of America, 
preferred, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable Sep- 
tember 15. 











Grove Park 
Inn 


Sunset Mountain 


Asheville, N. C. 


Special Summer Rates 


The finest resort hotel in the world. 
It is absolutely fireproof. Remains 
open all the year. 

The finest golf links in the South, 
one hundred and twenty acres in ex- 
tent, is over 6,000 yards, and is cov- 
ered with blue grass. 

All water used at the Inn comes 
from the slopes of Mount Mitchell, 
highest mountain east of the Rockies, 
nearly 7,000 feet altitude. 

The milk and cream comes from 
the estate of the late George W. Van- 
derbilt. 

It is the most sanitary hotel ever 
built. 

Every floor is tile. The rugs were 
all made in France. The foods are 
the finest that money can buy. 

Kitchen walls are tiled to the roof 
with white tile; floors white mosaic 
tile. 

The altitude makes it cool in sum- 
mer, and blankets are necessary at 
night. 





Average temperature for Asheville for 
the three summer months for the past 
five years, United States Weather 
Bureau: 


191 “a 


August 
191 July 


1914—June 
July 
August 

1915—June 











Full information may be had by 
inquiring at Southern Railway offices, 
or write for booklet and rates to 


Grove Park Inn 


S Sunset Mountain 


Asheville, N. C. 
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T. F., Asheville, N. C.—Both companies 
mentioned are financially sound, but the 
larger (and not because it is larger) is the 
better managed. The latter offers advan- 
tages the other cannot. If you can afford 
the higher premium, take the twenty- 
payment life policy. In doing so, you will 
be laying the premium-paying burden on 
the most productive period of your life. 

H. B. G., Elm Grove, W. Va.—If the 
questions you ask are founded on an actual 
experience, I would advise you to consult 
a lawyer. I am unable to determine from 
the meager data contained in your letter 
whether the notes cover premiums past due 
or premiums to become due. If the former, 
then the company has furnished insurance 
which has not been paid for and, in addi- 
tion to canceling the contract, it seems to 
me the payment of the note can be en- 
forced. If, on the contrary, the note is for 
future premiums and the company has fur- 
nished nothing, all it can do is to notify 
you that the policy is canceled. I am in- 
clined to think that the regular form of 
promissory note containing no additional 
conditions and disconnected by its terms 
to the insurance transaction would be 
more absolute against the maker than a 
premium note particularly if thru discount- 
ing it got into third hands. 

G. P. Q., Chagrin Falls, O.—Financially 
and managerially the company you name 
ranks high. It is a stock company wholly 
in the control of its stockholders and until 
recently it issued both participating and 
non-participating policies. For ten years or 
longer its dividends to policyholders have 
been comparatively fine. But this result 
seems to be purely voluntary on the part 
of the directors, for in the course of a 
decision by the Supreme Court of Ohio 
several years ago over some litigation 
growing out of the use of some of the sur- 
plus to increase the capital it was held 
that the entire surplus of the company be- 
longed to the stockholders. I regard a 
twenty-year endowment at your age an ex- 
cellent combination of investment and pro- 
tection. A convertible term policy is advan- 
tageous to the extent that it provides a 
maximum of insurance at a low rate dur- 
ing the term period, but one would do 
better to save time and get the perma- 
nent contract at the outset if one can afford 
the cost. - 


F. S. H., Long Lake, N. Y.—As I un- 
derstand the matter your endowment of 
$2500 matured and was payable to you on 
May 20, 1915; and it was then encum- 
bered with a loan of $568. Therefore, on 
the date mentioned the company owed you, 
net, $1932. The settlement was deferred by 
your request that the company convert the 
proceeds into a joint-annuity. However, on 
July 20, you altered your decision and re- 
quested the payment of the endowment in 
cash, which was complied with by the com- 
pany. You then called on the company for 
interest on the endowment from the due 
date to date of payment, to which the com- 
pany demurred, seemingly on the ground 
that complying with your request it was 
prepared to make the conversion to a joint- 
annuity when you had paid the loan of 
$568, which you did about the middle of 
July. You ask my opinion on the justness 
of your claim for interest at four per cent 
for two months on $2500. There is this to 
be said on the company’s side: it was 
ready and willing to settle with you on 
May 20, and its retention of the money 
was due to your action. But it did have 
the use of $1932 of your money, and I am 
of the opinion that, in equity, it owes you 
interest on that amount. 
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Address: 


119 West 40th Street New York 








A Mineral Springs “‘Cure’”’ and Hotel, 


THE BATHS 


MIA, DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 


in this country or Europe, 


Automobiling, Boating, 


will be mailed on request. 





GheGLEN SPRINGS 


from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. 
treatment methods, and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. 
Treatments are given under the direction of physicians. 


of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. 


BRINE SPRING NO. 2 AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER 
OF WATER, or nearly three times as much as any other American Spring known. 


For the treatment of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, DIABETES, OGESITY, NEURITIS, NEURALGIA, ANAE- 


KIDNEY DISEASE, AND DISORDERS OF THE NERVOUS system, we Offer advantages unsurpassed 
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n ishing, Music. Dancing. Well-kept 

Tennis Courts, Miniature and Clock Gol 


Our illustrated booklets and latest reports on our mineral springs 
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4th Lake. Capacity 125, Latest equip- 
ment, electricity, running water 
every room. Garage. 

C.S. Longstaff, Old Forge, N. Y. 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, h like, well ipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 
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OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


POCONO MANOR INN 


Pocono Manor Pennsylvania 
Pocono Summit Station, D. L.& W. RR. 











A summer vacation among streams and 
mountains, in cultured, Quaker environ- 
ment, and on an 800 acre tract, with 
large Hotel and Cottage Colony. Golf, 
Tennis and Garage; no bar or dancing. 
Every accessory for comfort. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 














ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 
Full information from 
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CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 








DIVIDENDS 





OFFICE OF 
FEDERAL MINING AND SMELTING CO. 
32 Broadway, New York, August 16, 1915. 
A dividend of one per cent. (1%) on the Pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has today been de- 
clared, payable September 15, 1915, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on August 
23, 1915. F. R. FORAKER, Asst. Secretary. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
New York, August 17, 1915. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. on 
the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be paid on September 30, 1915, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on September 4, 1915. The transfer 
books will not be closed. 

FRED’K J. WARBUIRTON, Treasurer. 
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~NEW 
HOTEL TULLER 
Detroit, Mich. 
Center of business on Grand Circus 


Park. Take Woodward car, get off at 
Adams Avenue 
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We have others. Send for catalog describing 
hem, and adciress of nearest branch office. 


CAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. ¥. 























EFFICIENCY QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON, DIRECTOR OF 
THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 




















126. Mr. J. A. R., New Jersey. “I am a grad- 
uate of a high school in Eastern New Jersey, 
but have not decided upon my life work. My 
parents desire me to study for a professional 
career, but I do-not know which one to choose. 
Can you tell me how I can find myself?’ 

Obtain from The Independent all issues 
of the Question Box from the first number. 
Study carefully the answers to all in- 
quirers. You will find several applying to 
your case. Why do your parents want you 
to study for a professional career, without 
knowing whether you are fitted for a pro- 
fessional career? Ask them. Your best plan 
is to come to New York and consult per- 
sonally a number of the best character 
analysts and vocational psychologists. 





126. Dr. F. G. J., Ohio. “Will you kindly in- 
form me where I can secure publications or 
other aids in Domestic Art, particularly in re- 
gard to sewing? We want something scientific 
that will be a help to girls in teaching them to 
do their own sewing.” 

Write the Needlecraft School, 19 East 
Thirty-first street, New York, for particu- 
lars of their work; also the Greist Manu- 
facturing Company, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, for details of their publications on 
Sewing Efficiency. One of the objects of 
the Camp Fire Girls of America, 461 
Fourth avenue, New York, is to create the 
desire and develop the capacity of girls to 
do their own needlework from standpoints 
of economy, efficiency, beauty and individ- 
uality. Ask for literature. 





127. Prof. P. N. D., Illinois. “The water in 
our city pipes is notoriously impure. Doctor ad- 
vises bottled water for drinking, but I have 
been told that many so-called spring waters on 
the market never saw a spring, and are bottled 
in a most unhygienic way. Is there a book avail- 
able, furnishing analyses and descriptions of 
bottled waters?” 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 

repared a book on Mineral Waters in the 

nited States, giving probably the informa- 
tion you desire. Write the Department, at 
Washington, D. C., for details of any such 
publications. 





128. Miss M. D., Ohio. “I should like informa- 
tion on efficiency in church work, particularly 
in connection with the enlisting of interest and 
money in missionary enterprises, and the appli- 
cation of business-like methods to the adminis- 
tration and execution of such undertakings in 
churches or missionary organizations.” 

Consult first the mission board of your 
own church. Every denomination has meth- 
ods of its own, and few mission boards 
will brook interference, even by an effi- 
ciency expert. See answers to church prob- 
lems in former issues of the Question Box. 
Investigate the work of the Missionary 
Education Movement, 156 Fifth avenue, 
New York; also of the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement, 1 Madison avenue, New 
York. A magazine aiming at general effi- 
ciency in the church is The Biblical World, 
Chicago. Ask the secretary of your local 
Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. to tell you 
how the vast sums are raised for the ex- 
tension and administration of their work. 
And to introduce the human, practical side 
of your undertaking, read the literature 
of the American Institute for Social Serv- 
ice, Bible House, New York. 





129. Mrs. A. T. E., Wisconsin. “What is the 
most efficient method of teaching the addition 
und multiplication tables to a child in the 
home?” 

The most efficient method of teaching 
anything is to engage as many functions 
and faculties of the child’s personality as 
the study may be made to include. Thus, 
in teaching numbers, the memorizing of a 
series of tables from a book reaches only 
the eye; but the use of a modern frame 
with rods and sliding balls and bright hues 
appeals to the sense of touch, weight, color. 
etc., by which senses the numerals are fixed 
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more securely in the memory. We suggest 
that, for modern ways of teaching arith- 
metic and other elementary subjects, you 
apply to the Froebel League, East 
Seventy-first street, New York; also to the 
Publication Department of Teachers Col- 
lege, West 120th street, New York. 





130. Professor R. A., Texas. “I have been 
greatly interested in and helped by your Effi- 
ciency articles. I think you are rendering im- 
measurable service to your readers. I want help 
and guidance in my efforts to solve the prob- 
lem of cigaret smoking in my school for boys. 
What are the facts about the results of the 
cigaret habit? And what are the right methods 
of dealing with the matter? If half of what the 
preachers, reformers and Y. M. C. A. workers 
say of the effects of cigaret smoking is true, it 
is a matter worth more than a passing word 
from you.”’ 

Do not take the unsupported word of re- 
formers in combating any evil. They are 
sincere, but often vague and _ hysterical, 
and apt to generalize from insufficient data. 
Secure your facts from scientists. 

The cigaret is decidedly bad. Mental, 
moral, physical deterioration must follow 
its use among boys. Write the Non- 
Smokers’ Protective League, at 101 West 
Seventy-second street, New York, and state 
your problem. 

A most informing book is that by Stids- 
well on The Tobacco Habit, History and 
Pathology. Another, Slocum’s Tobacco and 
Its Deleterious Effects. A smaller publica- 
tion, Fink’s The Tobacco Habit. 

Never preach at boys. Stir their ambi- 
tion, pride, honor. Get them to read the 
life of Jess Willard, world champion pugil- 
ist, recently published in the New York 
American. Jess hates tobacco and tells 
why. Form a branch of the Boy Scouts in 
your school—Boy Scouts hate everything 
unclean. Avoid negation, substitute co- 
operation. 





131. Mr. A. E. H., New York. “What are the 
two or three best books I can read on personal 
efficiency, scientific management, social effi- 
ciency? Is there a bibliography on works con- 
cerning self-analysis? at have you written 
on the subject? Where can I obtain copies of 
your personal efficiency test ?” 

During the past few years several hun- 
dred books have been written covering the 
many and varied phases of personal and 
vocational efficiency. We are now engaged 
in reviewing the best of these and classify- 
ing them for convenient reference. An- 
nouncement will be made when the ap- 
proved list is complete. 

There is no satisfactory bibliography, to 
our knowledge, covering books on self- 
analysis. The way to group these would be 
to go to a large city library and ask for 
books under the different headings of the 
subject—vocational guidance, experimental 
psychology, and so forth. 

I have written a good deal on the sub- 
ject. Very little, however, has appeared in 
book form. Several books are now in course 
of preparation, due notice of which will 
be mailed you. 

The Personal Efficiency test may be had 
from The Independent, price ten cents. 





132. Mr. R. L., Ohio. “I am a senior at col- 
lege. The next step after graduation will largely 
determine my future career. My preference for 
a life work seems to lie in finance, practical 
economics, or business. I have thought of taking 
such a course as the Harvard Schoo! of Business 
Administration offers in banking and finance. 
Would this be advisable? Would a series of in- 
terviews with eminently successful men be feas- 
ible? How can I plan definitely, and wiselv? 
Could a personal conference be arranged with 
you?” 

A year of experience is worth five years 
of theory. If you got a job as bank mes- 
senger, or clerk in a business house, then 
studied the principles of your work at 
night school or by correspondence, you 
should save time and money. 


By all means, talk with any leading 
man who will let you into his office. The 
experience of trying to get in will be good 
for you. I have not found time to arrange 
personal conferences with readers of The 
Independent, but shall endeavor to do so 
if the present demand continues. You might 
spend a month in New York to advantage, 
in pursuit of the answer to your problem. 





133. Prof. J. N. C., Massachusetts. “Our tamily 
is greatly interested in food science, and would 
like to be informed on the following matters, 
about which there seem to be conflicting the- 
ories. (a) Should water be taken with meals? 
(b) Should dinner come at noon or night?° (c) 
Is uncooked food most digestible and nutritious ?” 

(a) Drink when thirsty. A glass of pure, 
soft water, not iced, usually aids digestion 
if sipped slowly during the meal. Injury is 
wrought only by very hot or very cold 
liquids at meal time, or by large quanti- 
ties of water swallowed fast. 

(b) Usually in the evening, between 
6 and 7:30. But in cases of sleeplessness, 
or excessive brain work required at night, 
or lack of time in the evening to dine and 
digest properly (14 hours), then the noon 
dinner may be more hygienic. - 

(c) One’s dietary should include gener- 
ous amounts of salads and fresh its. 
But cooked food is apt to be more digesti- 
ble if less nutritious—and we have some- 
thing more important to do than spend all 
our energy turning cattle-fodder into hu- 
man structure. In addition to meats, all 
cereals and most fibrous vegetables should 
be thoroly, scientifically, cook 





134. Prof. W. L. J., Illinois. ‘““What is to be 
done with extravagance in American wives and 
daughters? I know a number of husbands and 
fathers who are simply animated bank-books, 
with no voice in the family except the voice of 
their salary. As a growing evil, this seems to 
me worthy of your attention. Whose fault is 
it, and how corrected?” 

If you were a woman, I should call it 
the fault of women; but as you are a man, 
I call it the fault of men. Greater than any 
fault is the fault of shifting it; and any- 
body’s fault that hurts us merely reflects 
a fault in us. 

American husbands and fathers do not 
train their wives and daughters in the 
science of economy. Further, a woman—or 
a man—who has never been a self-support- 
ing wage-earner is a child always in money 
matters. Putting your women-folks on an 
“allowance,” holding them to it, and teach- 
ing them how to spend it, is one way of 
curing their extravagance. better way 
is to give them a job, in or out of the home, 
and thus increase the sense of responsibil- 
ity, regularity and caution that is devel- 
oped only in the person who earns money 
before spending it. 





135. Mr. H. T. F., Connecticut. ‘““When is the 
best time of day to exercize? I am a neuras- 
thenic, have been spending twenty minutes, on 
arising, with an automatic exercizer, until I 
read in a physical culture magazine one 
was weakest at that time of day and should not 
exercize much.” 


Stop calling yourself a neurasthenic, 
aren’t you ashamed to call yourself bad 
names! And stop believing anything you 
happen to read in a physical culture mag- 
azine—what is true for the promulgator 
of a pet theory may not be true for you 
at all. Weak, sad, fretful nerves usually 
belong to a mental or moral invertebrate. 
Your health will improve from the moment 
you start to have a will of your own. 

For a brain-worker, the best time to ex- 
ercize seems to be on rising. But twenty 
minutes is too long—you are wasting nerve 
force. Take the right kind of slow-calm, 
tense movements, with deep rhythmic 
breathing—and five minutes will be 
enough. Avoid jerky “exercizers.” 
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INDIAN RELICS 


Bone or shell beads, the so-called wam- 
pum or aboriginal money of the early In- 
dians, are attractive when they are prop- 
erly displayed. 

Many fish-hooks of shell, some of stone, 
were produced by the Indians whose hab- 
itat included the extensive coastline and 
islands of Southern California. 


Large effigy pipes have been found in the 
Middle South. They are supposed to have 
been smoked: at councils and during cere- 
monies. Warren K. Moorehead considers 
them to have been tribal (or clan) pos- 
sessions. 


Axes, discs, drills, perforated stones, 
throwing sticks, knives, spears, arrow 
points, objects used in connection with 
phallic worship, and other ceremonial im- 
plements and ornaments, have been found 
in the Southwest. 


Much pottery is found in New Mexico. 
Of this an interesting form is the coiled 
ware. This was made by coiling long 
thin strips of suitable clay around some 
plain jar, basket, stone or other object of 
the desired shape. 


The pottery forms that have been found 
in Arizona and Nevada in the cliff houses 
are highly decorative. The designs used are 
often elemental, but exceedingly effective 
if not altogether artistic. They often record 
Indian: traditions and folklore. 


Effigies, or ceremonials, are frequently 
found in southern Arizona, California and 
New Mexico. These are commonly of malpi, 
tufa or other voleanic or lava stones. Owls, 
Gila monsters, turtles, bears, lizards, 
wolves and unknown grotesques are often 
met with. 


The various objects that enter into col- 
lections, which. were made by the Indians 
and which have been obtained by mound 
excavation, the accidental uncovering by 
plowing and in other ways, exceed 3000 
in number. The use of many of these relics 
is now only conjectural. 

In Montana, implements of obsidian or 
voleanic glass are frequently found. The 
Horse Indians, who lived on either side of 
the Missouri River, produced many arrow 
points, small spear points and stone knives. 
Grooved axes were more sparingly made, 
but celts or polished stone hatchets, as 
made by these Horse Indians, are fairly 
common. Hematite was sometimes used in 
making these objects. Pipes were largely 
made of catlinite. Some copper objects 
have been found near the headwaters of 
the Missouri, but these are rare and when 
found are indicative of inter-tribal barter. 


2 eee a a ae 


Blood will tell. We have a dachshund 
who is always looking for a place in the 
sun.—Chicago Tribune. 


The constitutional convention has voted 
for a restriction of citizenship to persons 
who can read and write English. Henry 
io knew when to beat it—New York 

ail, 


Scornful Spouse—It needn’t make you. so 
grumpy because you swallowed an ant and 
spilt jam on your trousers and sat on a 
bumblebee. Good heavens, a picnic’s a pic- 
nic, you know !—Life. 





Jones—I don’t see your husband at the 
club. of late, Mrs. Brown! 

Mrs. Brown—No, he stays at home now 
and enjoys life in his own way as I want 
him to.— Houston Chronicle. 


“Johnny, how did you hurt your hand? 
I hope you haven’t been fighting again.” 

“Willie Jones called me a liar, mother, 
an’ then he hit me on the fist with his 
teeth.” —Life. 


Papa—Why, hang it, girl, that fellow 
only earns nine dollars a week! 

Pleading Daughter—Yes; but, daddy, 
dear, a week passes so quickly when you’re 
fond of one another.—Judge. 


Southerner—Why are you Northerners 
always harping on the children employed 
in Southern factories? 

Northerner—Well, for one thing, it de- 
tracts people’s attention from the children 
employed in ours.—Life. 


“Oh, mother,” cried Edith, “I found a 
little flea on kitty, and I caught it!” 

“What did you do with it?’ asked her 
mother. 

“Why, I put it back on kitty again, of 
course. It was her flea.’”—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


The following interesting notice appeared 
in the columns of an enterprising Minne- 
sota newspaper : 

“T have been instructed by the Village 
Council to enforce the ordinance against 
chickens running at large and riding bicy- 
eles on the sidewalk.—Harry Shells, Vil- 
lage Marshal.”—New York Tribune. 


Cholly (to shopman)—I say—aw—could 
you take that yellow tie with the pink 
spots out of the show-window for me? 

Shopman—Certainly, sir. Pleased to 
take anything out of the window any time, 


sir. 

Cholly—Thanks, awf’ly. The beastly 
thing bothaws me every time I pass. Good 
mawning.—Christian Register. 


“I wonder what we're here in the world 
for?” asked the little boy, who seemed to 
be suffering from some childish grievance. 

“We are put here to help others, of 
course,” answered the little girl, with an 
air of superior wisdom. 

“Um!” exclaimed the boy, disdainfully : 
“then what are the others put here for?’ 
—Tidbits. 


Mr. Bryan says his next statement will 
be divided into three parts. Instinctively 
we recall the announcement of a mountain- 
eer preacher who said to his flock: 

“Brethren, I hev decided t’ divide my 
sermon in three parts. Th’ fust part- I’ll 
understand an’ you won’t. Th’ second part 
you'll understand an’ I won’t. Th’ third 
part nobody’ll understand.”—Montgomery 
Advertiser. 


Monsieur wanted the picture hung fo. the 
right; madame wanted it on the left. But 
monsieur insisted that the servant should 
hang the picture according to his orders. 
Consequently Joseph stuck a nail in the 
wall on the right, but this done, he also 
went and stuck another in on the left. 

“What is that second nail for?’ his 
master inquired in astonishment. 

“It’s to save me the trouble of fetching 
the ladder tomorrow when monsieur will 
have come round to the views of madame.” 
—Argonaut. 





THE THUNDERING WATER 


FROM A NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF NIAGARA BY KARL STRUSS, NEW YORK 





